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The Story of Kings River 


Construction of Huge Hydroelectric Project ts Realization by Mr. A. G. 
Wishon of Dream of More Than Twenty Years 


NE year from today the waters of 
the North Fork of the Kings River 


will be rushing through a moun- 
tain and down a steel penstock to the great 
water wheels of Balch Power House, 
developing 40,000 horsepower to be used 
by San Joaquin Power customers. 

Balch Power House is the first of a 
chain of power houses on the Kings River, 
where nearly 500,000 horsepower ulti- 
mately will be developed. In its construc- 
tion is coming true a dream of Mr. A. G. 
Wishon's,—a dream that had its begin- 
ning more than twenty years ago, and one 


that will not be completely realized for 
another twenty years. 

In the summer of 1904, Mr. A. С. 
Wishon made a trip into the mountains 
northeast of Fresno. He followed the 
Kings River by wagon to the end of the 
road at Trimmer Springs, there taking а 
pack train over trails into the high coun- 
try, finally reaching the group of broad 
basins lying between the North Fork of 
the Kings River and Dinkey Creek. This 
was his first view of the Kings River Pro- 
ject. The trip required more than two 
weeks of hard travel over trails made by 


Patterson Mountain towers 3,000 feet above the road and exactly one mile above the floor of Belch Power 
House to be constructed in the bed of the river, 
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cattle and sheep men who used these moun- 
tain meadows for summer pasturing. As 
early as 1876 sheep men had found their 
way into these high meadows, fattening 
their droves on the succulent grasses- which 
sprang up as the winter snows melted 
away. 
MANY TRIPS MADE 


The impression gained by Mr. Wishon 
after this first trip gave but a faint sugges- 
tion of the power possibilities. He saw 
streams which had every promise of power 
development. In fact, others before him 
had seen such possibilities and had made 
plans for power plants, later abandoned. 
It remained for the experienced power man 
to work out a plan that would stand up 
under the close scrutiny of financiers who 
could furnish the money necessary for the 
work. 

Such plans are not worked out in a day, 
nor even in a year. Many trips were 
made by Mr. Wishon over trails long ago 
abandoned by the sheep men, and up moun- 
tain sides where new trails had to Бе 
brushed so that study might be more thor- 
oughly conducted. 

At that time there was no immediate 
incentive for power development by San 
Joaquin Power. The Crane Valley system 
was in course of construction and appar- 
ently promised all the power necessary for 
many years to come. There were some 
who held the belief that in the lifetime of 
those actively engaged in the business, 
power requirements of the territory then 
served would not outgrow the water power 
possibilities controlled by the company. 
Few realized the tremendous influence 
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Pack train transporting survey party into Kings River 
country, 
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power was destined to have on agriculture 
and industry, or the relatively short period 
of time in which that influence would 
develop. 

Mr. A. G. Wishon was one of those who 
saw. His vision carried him far into the 
future, picturing a magic green carpet 
unrolling westward across the arid plains 
of the great San Joaquin Valley, with 
power lines forming the web and woof. He 
foresaw the tremendous possibilities of 
the electric pump in making the landscape 
green. He saw people using power and 
more power until all the rivers flowing 
into the San Joaquin Valley were developed 
to their limit. His plan was not merely to 
harness the natural stream flow, but to 
impound the flood waters in high reser- 
voirs, to be used in generating power and 
then fed into irrigating canals during the 
dry summer months. 


SOLVING NATURE S RIDDLE 


Kings River could supply a large share 
of the power to be required. Locked in 
those rocky canyons, high in those snow- 
covered mountains was hidden the answer 
to future power questions. But unlocking 
it was one of nature's riddles. Others had 
attempted to solve it only to abandon the 
task. Even today there are excavations 
and tunnel works low on the main Kings 
River, mute evidence of power develop- 
ments that died in their infancy because 
of insufficient preliminary study of all 
problems. 

Year after year Mr. Wishon and parties 
of engineers packed over trails, scaled new 
peaks for better observations, and made 
maps of their studies. No United States 
Geological guadrangle maps of this sec- 
tion had been completed. А party of engi- 
neers headed by D. L. Wishon, brother of 
A. G. Wishon and now manager of the 
Makersfield District, started a reconnais- 
ance survey in 1912 that formed the ground 
work for later plans. Ву 1917 trails had 
been cut, a small base camp established at 
the forks of the main Kings and the North 
Fork, and a fairly definite plan of the 
Kings River Project outlined. Mr. A. G. 
Wishon's dreams and plans of twelve years 
had begun to take form. He had worked 
out a plan that offered possibilities of 
accomplishment. He had studied his sub- 
ject and knew what he was talking about. 
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It was in 1919 that Harold K. Fox, 


now chief engineer, and then assistant to 
Chief Engineer Rex C. Starr, first saw 
the Kings River Project. Fox was on 
the Kerckhoff Development at the time 
and on invitation from Mr. Wishon, spent 
several weeks going over the country, 
studying the plans with Starr who was 
designing the preliminary layout of power 
houses and reservoir sites. 
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By 1921 the Kerckhoff power develop- 


ment was completed. The following year, 
1922, saw the first real construction activity 
on the Kings River development. 

The engineer was confronted with the 
problem of finding the most economical 
method for transporting materials and men 
to carry his construction plans to comple- 
tion. А railroad was considered, but not 
Surveys for roads were made 


approved. 


BUILDING KINGS RIVER ROAD 


Narrow ledges gradually widened into a roadway as each sucoessive charge of dynamite tore another bite from 
the hard rock. . 


Digitized by Google 
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and actual work started. А bridge was 
constructed across Kings River at Trim- 
mer and an old road graded and sur- 
faced for a distance of about twelve miles 
to the forks of the main Kings and the 
North Fork, where another bridge was 
built. From this point the roadway was 
cut into the virgin hills. Modern road 
machinery was employed, the greater part 
of the earth excavating being done with a 
caterpillar steam shovel, which is still in 
operation after three years of the most 
grueling service. Four miles of road were 
cut from the hillsides to the forks of the 
North Fork and Dinkey Creek, which, by 
the way, has been renamed "West Fork of 
the Kings River." At the confluence of 
these streams two bridges were built and 
the construction of Balch Camp was 
started. 


CUTTING ROADS FROM CLIFFS 


The job of road building now began to 
develop into a real he-man task. After 
leaving Balch Camp, the route followed 
the West Fork for two miles and ‘then 
turned back along the face of Patterson 
Bluffs, which rise three thousand feet 
above the stream bed. Chiseling a road 
from these granite cliffs was very difficult. 
Men were lowered by ropes over the sides 
of the cliffs to a narrow ledge somewhere 
near the survey line and from these various 
points drilling and blasting operations 
started. Narrow ledges gradually widened 
into the roadway as each successive charge 
of dynamite tore another bite from the hard 
rock. Bridges were built across creeks cut- 
ting into the canyon walls. For a distance 
of twenty miles this road winds its wav, 
at a grade of not more than six per cent, 
to a sawmill and a stand of fine timber that 
will be used in construction work. 

The completion of this road work to 
the saw mill site in 1924 marked the first 
stage of the engineers' program of construc- 
tion. In 1925 extensions were made to 
Wishon dam site, 23 miles from Balch 
Camp. Distances that previously required 
from ten days to two weeks to cover are 
now traveled in a few hours. It is now 
possible to move men and materials into 
the location in such volume as to make 
definite progress. 

On the site selected, at the junction of 


the West and North Forks of the Kings 
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River, for headquarters the construction of 
Balch Camp was started. Неге were 
erected permanent warehouses, shops, com- 
missary, ice plant, hospital, cook house, 
dormitories and bunk houses, bath house, 
offices, school, and bungalows for the fami- 
lies of engineers and department heads. A 
water system for fire protection and domes- 
tic uses, and sewage system as well as 
facilities for proper garbage disposal were 
included in the plan. All necessary facili- 
ties of a modern village were provided for 
in the layout of Balch Camp, looking 
ahead twenty years or more during the 
construction period of the Kings River Pro- 
ject. Other minor camp sites were selected 
and plans made for properly equipping 
them. 


ELEVEN POWER HOUSES 


The general design of the Kings River 
Project provides for eleven power houses 
and four storage dams varying in height 
from 160 feet to 315 feet which will 
impound 310,000 acre feet of water. The 
importance of these dams in controlling 
the tremendous waste of water, which 
comes down in the annual runoff during 
the flood period, is recognized by irriga- 
tionists who have studied the problem. 
Impounding the waters in the higher alti- 
tudes will greatly increase the efficiency of 
the Pine Flat irrigation project and reduce 
the size of the dam required to store water 
for the needs of irrigationists. Water from 
the high reservoirs located at altitudes vary- 
ing from 4,000 to 8,000 feet can be fed 
into the Pine Flat reservoir as required, 
extending the irrigation season into the late 
summer months when water is needed 
most. 


NOTE— This is the first of a series of articles 
on the Kings River Development. The next 
article will deal with engineering problems and 
how they were solved, 


Just as Noisy 

Mrs. Johnsing—‘‘Ah thought you-all 
said you was gwine to name your new baby 
‘Victrola,’ but Ah hears you all done make 
a change." 

Mrs. Moses—"Yes. Ah expected it 
would be a girl an Ah had decided to name 
her Victrola, but she turned out to be a 
boy, so Ah done name him 'Radio'."—7 h? 
Christian Advocate, 


Good Lighting Makes Money 


Poor Lighting In Industry Proves Costly, Resulting in Low Output And 
Lost Time On Account of Accidents 


RDINARILY, artificial illumina- 
() tion of a factory or mill is classed 

as pure expense. Usually, also, 
the plant is equipped with what the man- 
agers have considered to be "enough" light. 
What is "enough" light? 

If you: think of your factory lighting 
merely as necessary service equipment 
which you must have to enable workmen 
to see, then it is pure expense, and you 
naturally try to keep its cost as low as 
possible. 

That's not the right way to think of 
factory lighting. 

Light can earn direct profits if you will 
use it for that purpose. Abundant illumi- 
nation is a producer—not a burden. The 
experience of many factory executives 
proves that modern factory lighting can be 
used to increase production, decrease unit 
and departmental costs, decrease spoilage, 
and prevent accidents. It is literally true 
of factory illumination that poor lighting 
costs money and good lighting makes 
money. 


ADVANTAGES OF GOOD LIGHTING 


Some manufacturers light their plants 
just enough to enable oper- 
ators to move about with 
reasonable safety, some do 
still less, while others pro- 
vide a great deal more light 
than is apparently necessary 
—but they get results in in- 
creased production. It is 
very difficult to find condi- 
tions right to make a relia- 
ble, mathematical test, but 
wherever such tests have 
been made, the case has been 
proved. In an analysis of 
thirteen plants where light- 
ing was improved, it was 
found that the average in- 
tensity of light was increased 
from three-foot candles to 
thirteen-foot candles, result- 
ing in an increase of 16.9 
per cent in production at an 
additional cost of 2.4 per 
cent in payroll. 


Lighting does not accomplish this gain 
by an intensive nerve stimulus resulting in 
later detriment to the employee's health, 
but on the contrary, it relieves the strain 
on the eye and eliminates the necessity for 
the adjustment of tools and personal posi- 
tion to the light, thus removing interfer- 
ence and allowing the operator's natural 
speed to function. 


DECREASED SPOILAGE 


It is obvious that where the lighting is 
so good as to leave no excuse on that score 
for imperfect work and where faults can 
be detected with ease, less imperfect work 
will be done. 


LABOR TURNOVER 


Cheerful conditions and ап obvious 
effort on the part of the employer to make 
his operators comfortable aid greatly 
toward creating contented employees. 


REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS 


Every accident means a loss, either. tem- 
porary or permanent, to both employee and 
employer. 
pensation. 


Prevention is better than com- 
Sufficient light in stairways, 


A recent installation in a fruit packing plant provides 5-foot candles for 
this important work, requiring good light in all operations, 
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aisles, yards, and all other places where 
people move about, and on tools and 
machines, light without bad glare or 
annoying or dangerous shadows, is a splen- 
did accident preventive. Statistics pre- 
pared by the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany show there is sufficient reason to 
assume that 18 per cent of our industrial 
accidents are due to poor illumination. 
One accident will cost more than a large 
amount of light. 


IMPROVES ORDER AND CLEANLINESS 


Light reveals the dirty corners and the 
careless throwing about of clothing and 
materials. Merely making these things 
evident helps to prevent or remove them. 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT IMPROVED 


With the correct amount of light on the 
work, a greater accuracy in workmanship 
is obtained, resulting in improved quality 
of goods. 


EYE STRAIN CAUSES FATIGUE 


Properly designed lighting eliminates 
glare which is the cause of eye strain 
resulting in the workers’ complaining of 
headaches and being tired. 


SUPERVISION OF WORKERS MADE EASIER 


There will be no dark spaces which can 
serve as hiding places for lazy workers. 


MAKE PLANT INDEPENDENT OF DAYLIGHT 


It is not necessary to plan the work with 
reference to hours of daylight, and night 
work can go on with undiminished produc- 
tion whenever necessary. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE BAD LIGHTING 


Various tests to apply and "symptoms" 
to look for are given here, but after all, 
each case should be considered individually 
and the advice of an expert secured. 

If your employees complain of head- 
aches and eye strain, 

If a large number wear eyeshades, 

If your production is decidedly less dur- 
ing hours of inadequate daylight, 

If you are using bare lamps, 

If your operators have to carry work to 
the light or alter its position to avoid 
shadows, 

If old-fashioned drop cords are being 
used, 

If units are too far apart, 

If the shop is gloomy and cheerless, 

If reflectors and lamps are dirty, 
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If there are any dead lamps or empty 
sockets, 


Then obviously your lighting is not good. 


But there may be many profitable 
improvements you can make, the need of 
which is not so obvious. It is best to have 
a survey and report made by a competent 
illuminating engineer. 


A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Light, to be useful, must be directed 
where it is needed, and its quality improved 
by diffusion so that glare is reduced and 
shadows softened. These results are 
brought about by the use of scientifically 
designed reflectors, installed in accordance 
with approved engineering practice. 


The need for good artificial illumination 
is evident when it is considered that near 
the middle of the day a work bench near 
a window may have an intensity of ten or 
fifteen foot-candles of daylight. The light 
will be well diffused, casting shadows that 
are soft and luminous, so that the work- 
man can perform his duties with ease and 
comfort. It is obvious that when darkness 
comes on, the work must suffer if it is 
performed under light of one or two foot- 
candles, improperly reflected so that glare 
and sharp shadows are present. 


It has been found by careful tests that 
productive intensities have increased pro- 
duction from 5 to 36 per cent over that in 
poorly lighted rooms or workshops. 


In order that illumination intensities 
may be measured conveniently, the foot- 
candle meter was perfected. As the name 
implies, it is an instrument for measuring 
illumination intensities in foot-candles, the 
unit of light measurement, as pounds per 


Foot-candle meter for measuring light. The pencil 
shows the meter registering 10-foot candles,—the av- 
erage illumination necessary for office work 
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square inch is the unit of pressure measure- 
ment. 

There is no longer any reason for doubt 
or uncertainty regarding a lighting system. 
San Joaquin Power representatives are at 
your service with a foot-candle meter and 
practical engineering knowledge of illumi- 
nation requirements. 

The lighting service department was 
created to be the consultant and advisor as 
to all illuminating problems, to customers, 
prospective customers, engineers, archi- 
tects, builders, and contractors. It will 
collect and make available, without obliga- 
tion or charge, reliable information con- 
cerning the best lighting practice for every 
location and application, where artificial 
illumination can be used. 

It will sell no equipment and will be free 
to give impartial advice. 


MR. 4. G. WISHON GETS 
SIX-STAR SERVICE PIN 


“Why does a man work 30 years for a 
power company ?" 

'This was the question put to President 
A. G. Wishon by General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to the president of his 30-year 
service pin. In his presentation remarks 
Mr. A. Emory 
Wishon said: 

"I have never 
met a man more 
sincere in his pur- 
pose than A. G. 
From my earliest 
boyhood all that I 
heard, morning, 
noon and night, was 
power. А. С. dis- 
cussed power at his 
breakfast, talked it 
at his lunch with 
his fellows and 
friends, and again at 


A. О. WISHON 
his dinner table. He has lived power de- 


velopment as long as I can remember. 
Power to him means the life of the com- 
munity, it spells success in the development 
of industry and agriculture. His sole pur- 
pose in life was to bring about the develop- 
ment and use of more power for the benefit 
and development of the community. Serv- 
ice was a religion with him that found an 
outlet in the power business. But I would 
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like to have him tell us why he has stuck 
to the power business without intermission 
for a period of thirty years?" 

Before attempting to answer the ques- 
tion, Mr. Wishon expressed his apprecia- 
tion to the twenty or more department 
heads and executives who crowded into his 
office to offer their congratulations. The 
question was not one that he could answer 
in a few words. 

“When you stop to think about it, why 
should not a man be proud to spend 30 
years in a business that does so much for 
upbuilding and general development as 
the power business?" said Mr. Wishon. 
“You men must never lose sight of the fact 
that this business rests on service. The 
pleasure we get from performing a real 
service to humanity is the greatest compen- 
sation we have from the power business. 
I have worked with most of you for many 
years and know you do your work well. 
I have confidence in you and the employees 
in your departments. Study the public 
relations of your departments to maintain 
a smooth-running organization so that our. 
customers may be well served. And be 
ever on the alert to do those things that 
will make it possible for us to serve the 
public even better." 

Emil Newman, dean of San Joaquin 
Power engineers, who was present, told an 
interesting story of the early activities of 
Mr. Wishon in securing rights-of-way for 
the Santa Fe Railway, while in the real 
estate business before he entered the power 
business. His success in this work was so 
remarkable that he was invited to enter 
the service of the railway, which offer he 
declined. In commenting on this incident 
Mr. Newman said: 

"Had Mr. Wishon accepted the offer of 
the Santa Fe, he might today be president 
of the Santa Fe Railway in place of being 
president of the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation." 


A PROFIT iN SIGHT 


Cohn pulled out his pistol and put it in 
Rosenstein’s face. 

Just as he was about to fire, Rosenstein 
asked: “How much do you vant for the 
gun?” 

: Cohn, in telling the story, said: ‘And 
how could I kill a man ven he was talking 
business ?" 
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THE PATH OF THE FIG FROM THE GRADER TO THE CANNER, IN PICTURES. 


After careful sorting and grading (1), the figs pass to (2) the loader on the cooker who starts the figs 
boiling over electric heaters. (3) Sugar is added and sacrometer tests made to determine the proper syrup 
content, while figs are cooking. (4) Cunners lift each perfect fig into a can with spoons, when the cans 
next pass to (5) the sterilizing cooker. (6) Shows fig jam in process of cooking, while (7) shows lidding 
and marking large tius of figs. (5) Shows labeling and boxing of small cans of figs. 


Kilowatts and the Food of Kings 


Electric Cooking Used in Beckwith Plant at Reedley Produces Preserved 
Figs of Exceptionally Fine Quality 


IGS, ripened by the warm suns of 
F the Mediterranean countries, were, 

for a short time each year, among 
the delicacies served the Emperors, Rajahs, 
and Pharoahs who ruled at the dawn of 
history. Nations rose and fell. Rulers 
followed rulers. To each ruler figs were 
served—in season. 

Not until 1804 did Francois Appert, a 
French technologist, “сап” the first fresh 
fruit, preserving it for use out of season. 
Only in recent years has the Appert process 
been perfected and used on a commercial 
basis. 

California housewives have for many 
years included figs in their list of fruits to 
be "put up." It was a tedious job, this 
putting up of figs, requiring much time 
and no little skill before the jars, stood 
in golden brown rows to be opened 
during the long months before ripe figs 
would again be on the trees. 


HOUSEWIVES WELCOME MODERN PACKS 


Modern packing methods have developed 
successful packs that have met with a wel- 
come reception by these housewives. 

With the coming into use of electricity 
for cooking, with its constant heat that 
can be regulated to any degree, it has 
been possible greatly to improve previous 
methods used to preserve figs on a com- 
mercial scale. A notable example of the 
successful use of electricity in preserving 
figs is found in the Beckwith plant at 
Reedley. 

Eight years ago, three and a half tons 
of Kadota figs were prepared on a cook- 
stove and packed in a small improvised 
packing plant by N. E. Beckwith who had 
purchased 40 acres of figs near Reedley. 
The pack met with instant success and the 
business prospered. This season, the Beck- 
with plant packed nearly 1,000 tons in a 
modern electrically equipped plant, located 
in the manufacturing center of Reedley. 

Mr. Beckwith chose the Kadota Fig 
for canning. Smaller than the average 
Adriatic or Calimyrna fig, with a greenish 
tint even when ripe, the Kadota fig main- 
tains a uniform size and flavor, and has a 


firm skin which holds the fruit intact yet 
cooks deliciously tender in the Beckwith 
process. 

Figs arriving at the delivery platform 
are passed through a washer and grader. 
Girls, wearing rubber gloves, sort out the 
bruised or defective fruit. 

“The proof of the puddin’ is in the 
eatin’.’ The secret of that sweet linger- 
ing deliciousness that makes one ask for 
more, lies in the cooking. And thus we 
come to the success secret of Beckwith figs. 

Two cookers are used. ‘The cooker is 
28 feet long and three feet high, supporting 
a row of 22 separate pans, each containing 
exactly 30 pounds of figs. No hot stove, 
no fire to be fed, no black soot, just a long 
row of steaming pans of fruit. Each pan 
sets over an electric element about the size 
of the bottom of the pan. A pan of figs 
is placed every two minutes on a track 
running just a little higher than the level 
of the heating elements. 


FROM’ COOKER TO CANNER 

As the pans of fruit move from one 
element to the next, they receive careful 
attention from skilled cooks, who add sugar 
according to pre-determined quantities. А 
sacrometer test is made of the sugar con- 
tent. After 45 minutes, the pan has 
traveled the full length of the cooker and 
the fruit then passes direct to the canners 
who carefully place it in cans or glass jars. 

Only whole or unbroken figs are packed 
under the Beckwith brand. Broken or 
split figs are put under other brands. 
Then there are breakfast figs, preserved in 
a lighter syrup, spiced figs, fig jam—figs 
for every occasion. 

QUALITY MAINTAINED 

The same painstaking care used in the 
small plant where the Beckwiths began to 
build their reputation is maintained in the 
large. plant. Quantity production is 
obtained by modern labor saving equip- 
ment. 

This delicious fruit, once enjoyed by the 
rulers of people, only when in season, is 
now enjoyed by all of the people all of the 
time. 


Pure Seed Pays Real Profits 


Tests By U. S. Department of Agriculture and Many Successful Cotton 
Growers Prove Value of One-Strain Planting 


HE success attending the growing 
of the one variety of cotton, Acala, 


I in the San Joaquin Valley gives 


ample proof of the wisdom in making such 
selection. Мо small part of the credit 
coming to those who advised the planting 
of Acala. cotton is due W. B. Camp, 
agronomist and cotton specialist at the 
United States Experimental farm at Shaf- 
ter, who gave the subject of cotton in the 
San Joaquin Valley many years of study 
before arriving at his opinion. "That a 
medium staple upland cotton was best 
adapted to the soil, climatic, and marketing 
conditions, was a conclusion arrived at 
after tests of many varieties and careful 
studies of the demands of world markets. 
In an article recently published in the 
California Journal of Development, Mr. 
Camp writes: 


Choice of a variety is one of the first prob- 
lems to be encountered, especially in districts 
where cotton is a comparatively new crop, as 
in the San Joaquin Valley. The only way to 
determine the variety best adapted to a par- 
ticular district is by actually comparing, for 
several seasons, the different varieties under 
the local conditions. Such comparisons have 
been made in the San Joaquin Valley for the 
last nine years by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The result is that the 
Acala variety, a medium staple Upland cotton, 
has proved well suited to the greater part of 
the valley, including Kern County northward 
to Turlock, and encouraging returns have been 
secured from plantings in portions of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 


Other varieties of cotton, including Pima 
Egyptian long staple, have proved to be excep- 
tionally well adapted to this same district, but 
Acala in this valley seems to have a combina- 
tion of superior qualities that cannot be claimed 
for any other variety. It has been found to 
be just as early as any of the other varieties 
and at the same time has large bolls which 
open widely, making it easy to pick, and thus 
far giving a higher average yield than any 
other of the well-known commercial varieties. 
Acala seems better able to withstand adverse 
seasons or poor cultural conditions and still 
turn out a heavier yield of good fiber than any 
of the others. The fiber is of excellent, uniform 
quality, measuring 1 1/8 to 1 3/16 inches under 
favorable conditions. In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley it has been in such demand by many of the 
mills that during the past two years, 1923 and 
1924, the growers have received premiums of 
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from 1 to 5 cents per pound over ordinary 
“short staple" cotton. 

Since Acala does so well in the San Joaquin 
Valley, maturing as early and yielding as 
heavily as any other variety, and at the same 
time selling for a higher price than ordinary 
short cotton, there appears to be every reason 
to continue with this variety. 


DANGERS THREATEN 


However, there are continual dangers which 
threaten this as every other one-variety com- 
munity. Many new settlers are coming in who 
naturally wish to grow the varieties with which 
they were familiar in Texas or other parts of 
the older cotton-producing areas. Also there 
seems nothing quite so alluring to the average 
cotton grower as advertisements of cotton seed 
for sale, couched in the most glowing terms of 
bales per acre, but usually figured from excep- 
tionally good portions of certain well-favored 
fields. Other varieties are selected and recom- 
mended solely on the basis of a high lint per- 
centage. Many growers mistake this to mean 
a larger yield of lint, but just the opposite is 
often true. 


Growers are now recognizing that better 
prices can be obtained for a standardized 
product and this, together with other advan- 
tages, has led to the adoption of a single 
variety for the entire valley. Having a stand- 
ardized "unit" product to offer, the labor and 
expense of classing the bales are reduced, and 
at the same time the fiber is of greater textile 
value. 


PUBLIC INTEREST NEEDED 


After selecting the variety that is best suited 
to the district, comes the even more difficult 
problem of establishing it to the exclusion of 
other varieties. This can be successfully 
accomplished only after public interest is 
aroused through the co-operation of various 
agencies, such as the public press, local agricul- 
tural authorities, and the more influential 
farmers. In the San Joaquin Valley the adop- 
tion of one variety has been brought about 
with most satisfactory results and the practical 
application of the idea in this valley has thor- 
oughly demonstrated that only by such com- 
munity action in producing but one variety of 
cotton is it possible to maintain pure seed of 
high quality. When more than one variety is 
grown in the same district, cross pollination 
occurs between the fields of the different varie- 
ties. Then when the cotton is taken to the gin, 
the seed of two or more varieties is mixed and 
seed from fields of high quality cotton is con- 
taminated by that from "run-down" cotton. In 
a community where only one variety is grown, 
all this mixture is prevented. With every 
cotton grower in the San Joaquin Valley plant- 
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ing superior Acala seed, neither cross pollina- 
tion nor public ginning can seriously impair 
the quality of the seed or lint. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


With only one variety of cotton being grown 
in the valley, many of the planting and cultural 
problems have been simplified. Growers are 
enabled to make more direct comparisons, and 
soil and cultural differences can be noted and 
studied instead of being confused with differ- 
ences in varietal characteristics. Аз a conse- 
quence the growers are becoming much more 
skillful in handling the crop. This is evidenced 
by an increase in average yield in Kern County 
from three-fifths of a bale to the acre in 1920, 
when there were several varieties being grown 
on 10,000 acres, to one and one-fifth bales per 
acre in 1923, and a similar yield in 1924 on 
15,000 acres. During the last two years Acala 
was the onlv variety grown in the San Joaquin 
Valley, 36,000 acres in 1924 producing almost 
as many bales, an average yield not likely to 
have been obtained under mixed variety con- 
ditions. 


UNIFORM PICKING 


The more intensive study of the production 
problems in connection with the one-variety 
community has reacted favorably in relation to 
picking, because a more uniform scale of pick- 
ing charges сап be fixed, toward ginning 
because the machinery can be set to gin a 
uniform fiber and frequent changes are not 
necessary as is often the case with mixed varie- 
ties; and toward marketing in that cotton of a 
-known quality is made available to buyers in 
larger quantities. The securing of state cotton 
classers for some of the larger centers in the 
valley has been facilitated. These classers 
grade and staple every bale of cotton offered, 
thereby furnishing a basis for more direct and 
intelligent dealing with responsible buyers. 


GROWERS' AGENCIES 


In some instances, as at Bakersfield, the 
cotton-classing service has led to the establish- 
ment of a growers' selling agency. 
this organization the state classer's certificates, 
showing grade and staple of each bale, are 
submitted to the buyers, who usually accept 
them as sufficient evidence and enter bids with- 
out seeing the bales or the samples. Competi- 
tion is stimulated by the chance of securing 
large lots of even-running cotton. Buyers have 
come long distances to enter bids when large 
offerings are being made. 


As a direct result of the production of only 
one variety of cotton in the San Joaquin Vallev 
there has come a more thorough knowledge of 
the plant characteristics of this variety. This 
in turn has led many of the more progressive 
growers to appreciate that careful, selective 
breeding is necessary in order to maintain high 
standards of production. Pure seed fields have 
been planted, rogued and separately ginned in 
order to supply an increased stock of superior 
planting seed for the community. 


Through 
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PURE SEED STORAGE 


Several of the gins have erected separate 
storage houses where cotton from pure seed 
fields is stored until there are sufficient number 
of bales for a full day's run. Certain days are 
designated as “pure seed" days and growers 
are notified accordingly. 

Formerly it was necessary to catch the pure 
seed on the floor just under the gin stand 
instead of running it out through the commer- 
cial screw conveyor to be mixed with other 
seed. However, several gins in the valley are 
now equipped with a second conveyor, which is 
arranged so that it can be easily cleaned, which 
permits its use for pure seed purposes. 

In most of the San Joaquin Valley the grow- 
ers have learned to appreciate the value of pure 
seed, both from the standpoint of quantity and 
quality production, and are eager to plant the 
best, but as yet many of the ginners have not 
learned that the fiber can be seriously dam- 
aged while passing through their machinery. 
Manufacturers not only require a certain type 
of fiber, but they demand that it be given to 
them in the best possible condition if they are 
to pay a premium for it. 


LEGISLATION INVOKED 


Co-operation of the San Joaquin Valley cot- 
ton growers, largely through the efforts of the 
Farm Bureaus and other public service and 
commercial agencies, has made possible the 
passing of one-variety seed certificate legisla- 
tion, and has resulted in the formulation in 
different counties of rules and regulations 
having to do with the control of supplies of 
pure seed and the general improvement of the 
industry for the benefit of the farmer. It is 
to be hoped that the fruits of this work may 
be secured to the fullest possible extent. The 
control of merchandising, co-operative control 
of supply and co-operative marketing, involving 
a guarantee by the producers to the manufac- 
turers that the supply of cotton will be per- 
manent, can, of course, come only through a 
co-ordination of all the cotton-growing inter- 
ests of the valley. Such co-ordination seems 
already well under way, and no doubt methods 
of improvement in marketing will receive 
proper consideration. 


А? positive as the law 
of gravitation is the 


rule that no business 


transaction is a good 
one unless both parties 
benefit. 


To Spend $12,372,000 in 1926 


General Manager А. Emory Wishon Announces Largest Single Year's 
Budget in History of San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 


ETURNING from a New York 
R conference with high officials of the 
Western Power corporation and 
the North American company, General 
Manager A. Emory Wishon announced 
approval of a budget calling for an expen- 
diture for operation and construction dur- 
ing 1926 of $12,372,00. 

This is to be the biggest single year’s 
outlay in the histcry of the company and is 
inspired by steadily increasing light and 
power demand in all directions and the 
promise of wide development and con- 
tinued prosperity throughout the territory. 
Indicative of the activity planned for the 
coming year is the fact that the budget is 
$4,372,000 greater than that of 1925. 

Of the total amount of the budget, 
$10,692,000 is allocated to the San Joa- 
quin company, the balance going to its two 
principal subsidiaries, the Fresno City 
Water company and the Midland Counties 
Public Service corporation, operating in 
Coalinga, and in Monterey, San Luis 
Obispo, and Santa Barbara counties. Oper- 
ating expense for the year is fixed at 
$4,946,000, operation and maintenance 
costs including labor, material, power that 
must be purchased, and taxes. Certain 
fixed charges, such as interest on stocks and 
bonds, are not included in the budget. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Outside of the operation costs, the bud- 
get provides $7,426,000 for power house, 
line and substation construction and new 
business and general expenses. The con- 
struction program, says Mr. Wishon, is 
one of the most extensive ever undertaken 
by the company. Provision is made for 
$2,789,000 for the completion of the first 
unit of Balch power house on Kings River. 
Up to the present the Kings River pro- 
Ject represents an investment of $2,500,000. 
Five hundred men are now at work on this 
development, driving the great 19,000-foot 
tunnel through the solid granite mountains 
and making ready for actual construction 
of the power house and diversion dam and 
the laying of the penstock. The unit is 


and is to have a generating capacity of 
40,000 horsepower. 

The big expenditure of the year, how- 
ever, is to be for improvements and better- 
ments to provide adequate service for new 
business and care for increased load on 
present lines. Additions and improvements 
extend over the entire system from the 
Exchequer dam on the Merced river south 
to Ross station, near the “grapevine” sec- 
tion of the Bakersfield-Los Angeles high- 
way, where the new Tejon substation is 
to be located, and west through the entire 
coast territory of the Midland Counties 
company. Provision is also made for addi- 
tional pumping stations and mains for the 
Fresno City Water Company. 


$2,000 4 MINUTE FOR 
NEW ELECTRIC PLANTS 


The electrical manufacturers of this country 
run to a total value of one-and-one-third bil- 
lions of dollars every twelve months—$1 ,333,- 
000,000 is the figure for 1924—it will be more 
than that in 1925. А billion-and-a-half, very 
likely. 

Another billion-and-a-half will be the gross 
revenue of the companies producing electric 
current. These now have a capital investment 
of $7,000,000,000 and are adding to that at the 
rate of a billion a year! 

Stop long enough over this to get some notion 
of such stupendous figures. 

I mean to say, the electric companies are put- 
ting $1,500,000,000 of fresh capital into new 
power plants and equipment each year, and 
they will have to keep this up for some years. 

Two thousand dollars a minute throughout 
the year has to be raised simply that the ever- 
growing demand for electricity in the United 
States may be met!—J. Olin Howe in Success 
Magazine. 


It was estimated by the late Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz that if electric trucks were now in 
use where gasoline trucks and horse-drawn 
vehicles are doing less efficient work, the saving 
in operating cost in the United States would 
total more than half a billion dolars annually, 
$575,000,000, to be exact. 

Insurance rates on electric trucks have been 
reduced to such an extent that owners are sav- 


to come onto the lines by January 1, 1927, ing approximately $400,000 annually. 
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A Page of San Joaquin Power Junior Stockholders 


Peter Gardette, 12 
Mary Gardette, 5 
Asa Y. Meudell, 11 
All of Bakersfield 


Wilburton and Wanda Smith ` Robert and John Parrish 
Ages 3 and 6 : 4 and 2 
Ahwanee Needles, Calif. 


Jean, Betty and Nancy Thompson 
Ages 8, 4, and 10, Fresno 


p ШШ 
AP 


Richard Betteridze, : 
Merced 


Jeanette Stratton, 5 | Lloyd and Earl Paulson 
Fresno к 12 and 13, San Joiquin 


Kid Kilowatt an Ideal Santa Claus 


The Electrical Shop Offers Many Suggestions of Practical Value For 
Christmas Shoppers 


HE lure of the electrical shop at 
Christmas time is not to be 
resisted, and this is as it should be. 

There are so many reasons why electrical 
goods make an appeal as gifts. They are 


bright, as а rule nickeled or enameled, 


artistic and useful. What more desirable 
features are to be had in a Christmas 
gift? Mother, father, brother, sister, baby, 
sweethearts, husbands and wives all have 
acceptable gifts in a modern electrical shop. 


GIFTS FOR MOTHER 


Those things that interest mother head 
the list. Let us think first of her comfort. 
At this time of year a portable heater with 
its warm ruddy glow typifies the Christ- 
mas spirit. Then there is the electric 
heating pad, so appreciated in case of 
illness, while the electric vibrator and 
the violet ray are also valuable aids to 
‘comfort and health. Another handsome 
lamp can always be used,—on the library 
table, in the boudoir, or as a handy bridge 
lamp almost anywhere. Of course, mother 
is interested in the pretty and useful elec- 
trical appliances used on the table and in 
the kitchen. Toasters, griddles, waffle 
irons, percolators, and portable cookers of 
various kinds would all bring joy to 
mother. Another very handy Christmas 
present that very few think about is an 
electric fan. It is surprising how useful 
an electric fan can be during the winter 
months. As an aid to ventilation, distribu- 
ting heat to a dead air area, drying clothes 
in the house, blowing up the fire in the 
fireplace, and other uses the resourceful 
housewife will devise. Then there is the 
novelty of presenting her with a gift that 
she will need badly at a time of year when 
gift giving is not receiving so much con- 
sideration. Of course, if you want to be 
very thoughtful of mother you will install 
an electric range and hot water heater. 
That is a gift she will ever appreciate; it 
means so much in the relief of what 
has always been considered a really big job, 
—that of cooking three meals a day. With 
an automatic electric range her cooking 
troubles are over. The thought of dinner 


is dismissed from her mind early in the 
morning or at any time during the day 
when the heat is turned on, for the range 
itself cuts it off, producing perfect results 
with never a worry for mother. 


FATHER’S LIST 


It would seem that the electrical shop is 
designed exclusively for mother with its 
kitchen, laundry, dining room and general 
housekeeping equipment. Of course there 
are many things handled by mother that 
really are for the benefit of every member 
of the family, such as the vacuum cleaner, 
washers, ironers, refrigerators, ranges, 
lamps, and many other things. But the 


, electric shop has many items that could go 
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on father's list. 

First for father comes the radio. While 
practically every member of the family 
enjovs and operates the radio set, it is 
usually regarded as father's, unless brother 
has beat him to it and invested in a set 
for himself, їп which case brother is the 
exclusive boss. Then for father there is 
a new cigar lighter that he will appreciate. 
It lights pipes as well as cigars and ciga- 
rettes. Or perhaps he needs a special read- 
ing lamp equipped with strong frosted 
lamp globes so he may read at night more 
easily, or a desk lamp in his office, or a 
combination reading lamp with an ash tray 
attachment. An electric shaving mug that 
heats just enough water for a shave is 
appreciated where hot water is not always 
available. Or, if father has a radio, per- 
haps he needs a recharger for his batteries, 
or a loud speaker, or some other accessory 
for his set that will improve reception. 
Heaters, electric pads, flashlights, vibrators, 
fans, motors and portable lamps all are 
worth considering as gifts to father. 


SISTER, TOO 


The gift that is always acceptable to 
sister is a curling iron. Next to this 
comes the hair drving blower, the vibra- 
tor, a special light flat iron so sister can do 
her own things just the way she likes them, 
a tea or coffee set if sister is a bachelor 
girl, or many other useful small cooking 
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utensils. One gift guaranteed to bring joy 
to sisters is a new boudoir lamp. She may 
have one, but styles change, you know, and 
sisters want the latest. 


TOYS FOR THE KIDDIES 


Little brother and baby have many 
wishes that can be filled in the electrical 
shop. The new electrical toys are so won- 
derful that they are of interest as much to 
the grown folks as to the children. "The 
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toy ranges for little house-wives-to-be cook 
just as well as regular full size ranges, and 
there is nothing for boys quite like an elec- 
tric train. А toy stove that cooks, a train 
that runs, and gleaming electric lamps all 
over the Christmas tree, and the children's 
day is complete. 

One look at an electrical shop at this 
season leaves no doubt that the electrical 
gift stands high in the list of most popular 
Christmas presents. 


The Voice at the Phone 


How Are Telephone Inquirers Greeted in Your Office? Do You Know 
That to Your Customers the Operator is the Company? 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
In Printers’ Ink for November 5. 


not (though I say this more shame- 

fully than boastfully), the first per- 
son among my hired hindrance that I 
should fire would be the fellow who 
answered a telephone with a surly 
"Hello!" that could not help angering any 
normal human at the other end of the line. 


Personally, I am not very bright, but I 
average up pretty well when compared 
with other customers. And I know that 
when I call a store or other business house 
and the first reply to my call is a gruff, 
snarled word with a plainly implied "What 
inell do you bother me for?" in it, I either 
hang up right there or make arrangements 
to do all my future business of that sort 
with another firm. To my positive knowl- 
edge, firms have lost many a dollar of my 
trade through that medium. 


I should, after getting rid of that 
moronic excrescence, sweep his mangled 
remains from my lintel, search carefully 
among my employees for the pleasantest- 
voiced one, and put him or her at the 
'phone. Also, I should rigidly instruct 
said find to use good common sense in all 
telephone replies, particularly seeing to it 
that the person calling the house by tele- 
phone should not be given the feeling that 
he had intruded by calling. [I should 
instruct each individual answering the 
phone to first introduce himself or herself 


I F I were a business man, which I am 


by a polite: "Mr. Brown's office, Miss 
Smith speaking." 

There is a way of putting warm wel- 
come into the telephone-answering voice— 
a genuine hospitalitv that makes the caller 
glad he has called, instead of humiliated 
and sorry. А customer who feels he has 
annoyed a firm by attempting to deal with 
it will cease to be a customer of that place 
just as soon as he can make satisfactory 
arrangements elsewhere. "The prospective 
customer who gets a snarl in his ear and a 
"Hello" that means to him “How dare vou 
annoy me!" will never become anything 
more profitable than an ex-prospect. 


That snarl in the caller’s ear is only the 
voice of a fool employed by the firm, but 
to the caller it is the voice of the firm. 


Grandma found little Alice, aged four, 
amusing herself one Sunday afternoon bv 
ironing her doll's clothes with her toy iron 


and board. 


"Oh, Alice!’ exclaimed Grandma. 
“¢ 9 . E . 
Don't you know it is wrong to iron on 


the Sabbath ?" 


Raising her bright eyes to Grandma's 
face, she answered with surprise in her 
voice, "Why, Grandma, don't you suppose 
the good Lord knows this little iron aren't 
hot?"—Laura A. Scott in Success Maga- 
zine. 
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The penstock line will spring from the end of the rock turn 
feet to the power house in the bed of the North Fork of t 


K ings River Project 


Fifty-five miles northeast of Fresno wher, 
Joaquin Power is constructing Balch F 
the first unit of 40,000 horsepower, which, 
come into operation late in 1926. 
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NOTICE TO STOOKHOLDERS—It is the desire of 
San Joaquin Power that stockholders should receive 


this magazine without charge. It is assumed that one 
copy of the magazine will be sufficient for each family. 
If more than one copy is coming to you or your family, 
wil you kindly notify us so that we may cancel from 
our lists extra copies not needed. 


Address all communications, 
Magazine, Fresno, Calif, 
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PROSPERITY AGAIN 


San Joaquin Power has just issued a 
statement of its business for the twelve 
months ending November 31. It presents 
a record of which we may well be proud. 
Following one of the most disastrous years 
of power company history, when the water 
shortage sent nearly all of us to the red 
ink side of the ledger, 1925 has witnessed 
a return to real prosperity. Earnings have 
advanced substantially, operating expenses 
have been reduced, and there has been a 
big increase in connected load. 


MERRY AND HAPPY 


Old Man Time is ringing the bell again, 
with an old year about to pass away and 
a new one about to begin. 

In the meantime we have Christmas to 
think about—Christmas with its good 
cheer and good wishes, its joyous giving 
and delighted receiving, its universal appeal 
to the best that is in all of us in our 
attitude toward our fellow men. 

We celebrate Christmas fundamentally 
just as we always have. But in detail we 
have seen material changes. There is per- 
haps less egg nog and almost no Tom and 
Jerry; but there is more generous and more 
expensive giving, despite that tightwad 
society called the Spugs which has tried to 
do away with Christmas presents. But 
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what would Christmas be without pres- 
ents? It’s tough on Father at times; he 
just about gets cleaned up on last year’s 
Christmas bills when this year’s Christmas 
comes up and slaps him in the face. But 
its a custom that keeps the human race 
from getting entirely material in its attitude 
toward life; it preserves sentiment, keeps 
family ties alive, and makes romance a 
thing of reality instead of fancy. 


The New Year gives us a lot to think 
about. It means, or should mean, much 
more than merely wishing everybody 
health, wealth and happiness. It is a day 
for speculation and resolution. What hap- 
pened during the year just ended? Did 
you better yourself in any way? Do you 
feel satisfied with what the year brought 
to you? 


And then what about the year to come? 
Ahead of us stretch the twelve months to 
be designated as 1926—twelve months, 
fifty-two weeks, 365 days that will rush 
us along life’s journey and be over and 
done with before we realize their passing. 
What are we going to do with those days? 
After all, that isn’t a difficult question to 
answer—that is, to answer in the right 
way. We don't know what we're going 
to do specifically, but we do know that 
generally we are going to do our best, each 
of us, to fill satisfactorily the particular 
niche of life allotted to us, to believe in 
and do well the job that comes to hand, to 
be kind, considerate, helpful, courteous, 
to be good citizens, and to get a little 
fun as we go along the way. Sounds simple 
enough, but it's really a pretty big order 
to carry out, for it's the outline of the 
perfect life. There is many a pitfall and 
many a divergent trail. But if we live up 
to it fairly well, we can each put down the 
year as a success. 


Aw, come on fellers! let's don't be so 
serious! It’s the holiday season, after all— 
time to laugh and enjoy oneself and forget 
dull care. So here's wishing to all the 
readers of San Joaquin Power Magazine 
the greetings of the season—a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Courteous Service Slogan— 


“If Backed With a Smile 
It’s Service Worth While" 


—E. C. Van Buren, Jr. 


Smile 
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THE FAMILY GATHERING 


San Joaquin Power Club has taken hold 
of the arrangements for the management's 
annual Christmas party, and the whole 
San Joaquin family has been invited for 
the night of December 23. We're going 
to have a Christmas tree for the kiddies, 
and good things to eat, and a dance for the 
grown-ups. This is a big family of ours, 
and it is only once a year that we have the 
opportunity to get together and really 
know each other. But there is something 
more to it than that. It’s the manage- 
ment's party, a management that has 
always been loved by employees because it 
Is so essentially human and understanding. 
When our president and our general man- 
ager act as our hosts, we know they are 
doing it because they love this family, too. 
We get close to each other at this Christ- 
mas party; we get close to the manage- 
ment; and we all come away happy to be 
members of an organization that can play 
together just as well as it can work 
together. 

Let's all be at the management's party 
on December 23 and make it one of the 
red-letter gatherings of company history. 


MAKE IT 4 THRIFT YEAR 


Just a few days ago we had a district 
managers meeting—all the managers in 
from all the districts to talk business with 
the G. M. and with each other and with 
some of the general office men. Of course, 
we talked stock sales, with Stock Sales 
Manager Boller leading the discussion. 
Said he, “Our slogan for 1926 is going to 
be, ‘Let this be your thrift year'." 

That’s a good slogan for anybody, and 
it is a slogan that should stimulate stock 
sales. 

Employees who subscribed for stock on 
the easy payment plan in 1923 have just 
finished their payments and now actually 
own the stock. And not a one of us who 
bought that way ever felt the payments. 
Small deductions were made every month; 
time ran along and eventually the stock 
was ours. 

We want more customer partners in San 
Joaquin. We like to tell the public about 
our company and about its stock—how safe 
it is, what is behind it, just why it is a 
good investment. But we can’t be sincere, 
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efficient salesmen of that stock unless we 
own some of it ourselves. 

While we're preaching Vet Boller’s 
thrift slogan, let’s practice it, too. Let’s 
make this an employees’ thrift year, and all 
of us get a few more shares on the easy 
payment plan. 


FIRE INSPECTOR TELLS 
HOW TO PREVENT FIRES 


Don't put pennies behind blown-out 
electric fuses! 


It has been a common practice, when a 
fuse blows out, for people to take out the 
fuse, put a penny behind it and then put 
the fuse back. Result, plenty of light, but 
weakened insulation and an increase in the 
fire hazard of about 100 per cent. 

Nine times out of ten, according to fire 
inspectors, when a fire results from faulty 
insulation, the fire department has discov- 
ered pennies in the fuse boxes. In such 
cases insurance companies pay no insur- 
ance. 


Further "Don'ts" issued by the fire 
department follow: 

Don't hang extension cords on nails. 

Don't put drop cords where they can 
be stepped on. 

Never drive nails through insulation. 


ENTURIES AGO 


a very wise teach- 
er summed up the 
wisdom of the ages 
in these few words 


—"He who would 
have must give." 


To expect cour- 


tesy from others 


without | acting 
courteously our- 
selves, would be but 
another form of 
seeking something 
for nothing. 


MESSAGE 
to those 
who are 

° helping 
make this 
business 
a success. 


A. Emory WisHOoN, Vice-President 
and General Manager 
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PROFITS IN QUALITY FRUIT 


The fruit man who does the ordinary 
thing just a little better than it has been 
done before is coming into his own. There 
seems to be an increasing demand on the 
part of the consuming public for fruit of 
better quality and better pack. Those 
packers and growers who are supplying 
these discriminating demands are reporting 
a good market at good prices, and in some 
instances, phenomenal profits. 


Standards are being raised and observ- 
ing men in the fruit industry are giving 
more attention to the problems of produc- 
ing and packing better fruit. The days of 
indifference as to quality and condition 
on arrival at the consumer's table are gone. 


Fruit men are learning that the extra 
effort required in the production and pack- 
ing of the better grades of fruit are amply 
repaid by profits that the consuming public 
gladly pays. ‘That there is little compe- 
tition in the choice and fancy fruit field is 
evidenced by the ready demand for this 
class of goods. 


There are no secrets in the production 
of first quality fruits. Anyone who will 
apply himself to the problem may learn all 
that is known on the subject. Common 
sense is required in the proper selection of 
soil and water conditions as well as in the 
choice of stock to be planted that will 
produce marketable varieties. These are 
problems that require careful investigation 
and good judgment. But the most care- 
fully selected stock on the finest soil will 
not bring results without intelligent tillage 
and care. Individual treatment for each 
vineyard or orchard is necessary. Methods 
that bring success in one locality may fail 
in another. Treatment of vines and trees 
can never be standardized with absolute 
success. There are many elements enter- 
ing into this phase of the business, the 
mastery of which spell success. То over- 
look detail may mean failure. The men 
who are making the big profits are plowing 
in thought and good judgment along with 
their hard work, and they find that it pays. 


Fruit raising is very little different from 
any other mode of living. ‘Those who win 
may, in a few instances, attribute their 
success to luck, but by far the greater 
number of successful men have won by 
pluck, common sense and hard work. 
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THINK THIS OVER 


Does it ever occur to you to wonder what 
your customers are thinking about while you 
are waiting upon them? Are they thinking to 
themselves, “Gee, but that's a dirty collar he 
has on and his fingers nails are full of dirt. 
I wonder if he sleeps in his clothes? I guess he 
must have lost his comb and as for his cuffs, 
why doesn't he wear the kind that he can turn 
when they get dirty ?" 

OR 


Is he thinking, “By gravy, that chap is sure 
right up to snuff—he knows his business. He 
is courteous and attentive and 1s seeking to 
please. By George, it is a pleasure to trade 
here and when I come again I am going right 
to this fellow who waited on me today." 


Seventeen electric trucks being used in New 
York City have been in continuous daily opera- 
tion for more than 23 years. 


An uncomfortable place to live is just beyond 
your income. 


$4Y IT WITH SAFETY AND SAVE THE 
FLOWERS 


“Say it with safety and save the flowers,” 
A mighty good slogan for this company of 
ours. 
Good for the ones who work with us, 
Good for the soul of the careless cuss; 
It's good for you and it's good for me, 
A jim dandy crack of a fine idee. 


"Say it with safety and save the flowers;" 
Good for employees as well as the powers. 
Good for the speeder who goes whizzing by 
With a sneerful snort and a hell-bound cry 
Good for this careless-made, sad world of ours, 
Say it with safety and save the flowers. 
—H. E. MASHBURN in Bell Telephone News. 


—————— 
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You Won't Lose 1f You Wait! 
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BAKERSFIELD 


Epiror’s NoTE:—Alberta carefully forgot to 
mention the following in her news items, but 
V. N. Mickelberry thoughtfully supplied us with 
the facts: 

A diamond ring of unusual size, but with 
the usual significance, has made its appearance 
in the Bakersfield district office. 

A particularly interest- 
ing phase of this incident 
to magazine readers is 
that the ring adorns the 
finger of Albert Love 
Leach, reporter for the 
Bakersfield district. If 
the notes appearing in 
this and future issues of 
the magazine prior to 
next June should appear 
a little jumbled, just re- 
member that they prob- 
ably were written in the 
gold room of a perfectly 
good air castle in the 
land that is to be, and 
only mean that another 
man hater has fallen in 
love and publicly admits it. 

The young man, to be congratulated, is B. A. 
Lacque of Gilroy who has been an occasional 
Bakersfield visitor during the past two and a 
half years. Mr. Lacque was a member of the 
Grizzlies and served overseas where he earned 
the distinctive title of “The Bear.” Miss Leach 
admits that this designation fits him perfectly. 


Alberta Love Leach. 


ALBERTA LovE LEACH, Reporter. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 


The members of the Girls’ Club were enter- 
tained November 24 at bridge by Mrs. A. L. 
Smith and Mrs. Phil Snyder, at the latter's 
charming home on Bank Street. Prizes and 
refreshments were concluding features of the 
evening. 

J. R. Minner, who for the past five years 
has been head of the accounting department, 
has been promoted to the position of chief 
clerk at the Taft office. Wayne Bradley is 
filling the vacancy left by Ray, and while we 
regret losing Ray, we are glad it is Wayne 
who has taken his place. 

Violet Chidgey spent Thanksgiving with 
friends and relatives in Venice and Pasadena. 


Theresa Kelley recently spent a week-end in 


Los Angeles, where she was the guest of Jean- 
nette Martin, a former employee of the com- 
pany. 

District Manager D. L. Wishon and V. N. 
Mickelberry spent a few days in the northern 
part of the State, during the week of Novem- 
ber 23 to 28, visiting Sacramento, San Jose and 
Berkeley. While in the north they attended the 
Big Game at Palo Alto. 

Ethel Bickerdike spent the week-end of 
November 16 in Los Angeles and vicinity. 
Ethel didn't think we knew this, but newspaper 
reporters know their stuff. 

Alease Dumble spent the remaining four 
days of her vacation in San Francisco and the 
Bay region and incidently witnessed the Stan- 
ford-California game. 

We have wondered and at last found out 
why John Artemus Ware, chief clerk, was not 
a lineman. He has high ideals and lofty ambi- 
tions, but simply cannot stand altitude, and as 
the old saying goes “Thereby hangs a tale." 

John A. had a little job which required him 
to climb up into his 
grape arbor on the 
old homestead in the 
suburbs of  Bakers- 
field. But the alti- 
tude proved too much 
and he became dizzy, 
and fell, fracturing 
his heretofore strong 
arm, the left one, 
luckily, just above the 

wrist. Deceived by 
\ smoke emanating 

from the back yard of 

the Ware estate, one 

of the neighbors was 
on the verge of calling the fire department 
when it was discovered that John A. was mere- 
ly exercising his second string vocabulary. 


Many a man would have gone to the hospi- 
tal, but John is from Texas where they grow 
men of iron nerve, and after the doctor set the 
arm, John took three days to figure out how 
the accident had occurred. He came back to 
work, and now is doing all of the work for- 
merly requiring the use of both arms and hands. 
While this was a most unfortunate occurrence, 
John is making the best of it and threatens to 
get rough with anyone who sympathizes with 
him. This little picture shows him as he was 
before the accident. 


J. A. WARE 
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ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT 


C. W. Lightner and G. G. Gillespie recently 
made a business trip to Los Angeles with a 
little side jaunt to Culver City to see the auto- 
mobile races. 

Lou Johnston and "Ernie" Rosenburg spent 
the entire day, December 1, in the hills quail 
hunting. Many rumors of the hunt for the 
feathered beauties flew around, but after get- 
ting the facts from Lou, who was never known 
to tell a lie, even about hunting, we learned 
that he got one, and that Ernie got two, which 
was the limit! 


GAS DEPARTMENT 


C. B. Bare is retiring, after twenty-three 
years’ of service, to enter private business. It 
is with regret we see him leave, as he has 
been one of our most congenial and capable 
men. He leaves a host of friends who wish 
him success in his new undertaking. 

Mathew Hothersal had a wonderful 
through the Eastern States during his 
sixty-day leave of absence. 

Clarence Monteith, the king hunter and fish- 
erman of the force, is back on the job again 
after several weeks’ absence. 

At the present time, the gas department is 
laying a new six-inch transmission gas line 
through the heart of East Bakersfield, due to 
the wonderful development of the East Side. 
Several new tracts have been opened in this 
section. One to be mentioned is the new “Sky 
Line Tract" which will be a credit to Bakers- 
field, as well as the “Alta Vista Tract." 

Clarence Wooden, clerk in the gas depart- 
ment, is building a brand new bungalow in Kel- 
logg Acres. 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT 


H. Guy Walford and Beula Russell were 
married November 14. After a short honey- 
moon spent in the South, the bride and groom 
will be at home to their friends at 507 North 
Street, Bakersfield. 

E. K. Baum of the operating department, 
motored to Palo Alto, November 21, to see the 
Stanford-California game. 


STORES DEPARTMENT 


L. E. Flinn and family spent the Thanks- 
giving holidays in Porterville. J. A. Schuyler 
also dined out, his “turk” being located at 
Tulare. Both parties recovered nicely from 
their strenuous day. 

MIDWAY STEAM PLANT 

Thanksgiving was the 
occasion for numerous 
pilgrimages both to and 
from Midway Steam 
Plant. G. Overman with 
his wife and family went 
to Shafter. Howard 
Harding took his mother 
to Clovis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Heinback with Mrs. Hess spent four days in 
Pasadena. 

A. Neal Jacobs, with his wife, daughter, and 
Mrs. Ada Tippram, came from Fresno to spend 
the day with Mrs. Gilstrap. Mr. and Mrs. 


trip 
recent 
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Seymour of Fresno were the guests of Mr. 
Thunen. H. Gilstrap came from Balch Camp 
to spend the week-end with his mother, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles R. Ogden and daughter, 
of Kerman, were guests at the home of T. A. 
Ogden. 


B. & K. TOPICS 


H. W. Wilson, Leo A. Wagner and A. Griggs 
resigned during the month. Wilson is going 
to work as a tinsmith; Wagner to take a posi- 
tion as a film messenger, and Griggs is looking 
for a change. F. A. Tubbs, J. F. Buchanan 
and A. B. Sprayberry are filling the vacancies 
as bus and car operators. 

Operator W. J. Glenn and family spent 
Thanksgiving week visiting friends and rela- 
tives in Los Angeles and the South. 

Bus Operator F. A. Tubbs had the misfor- 
tune to contract blood poisoning from a minor 
infection, and while not yet able to report for 
dutv, is making progress toward recovery. 

New uniforms are 
appearing quite regu- 
larly of late, and while 
it may be that clothes 
do not make the man, 
a nice new uniform 
greatly improves his 
appearance and makes 
him look like a real car 
or bus operator. 

aN V. N. Mickelberry at- 

ex tended a California 
Electric Railway Association Committee Meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, November 12, 13, and 14. 

The Railway made its contribution to the 
success of the celebration on Armistice Day by 
transporting several thousand passengers to 
the fairgrounds to witness the “Battle of the 
Argonne." 

H. J. Dunn, veteran car operator, is the 
proud "Dad" of a bouncing baby boy, born 
Thanksgiving eve, November 25. This being 
the first boy in the family, Father and Mother 
Dunn enjoyed a very thankful Thanksgiving. 
It is rumored that the youngster is showing an 
inclination to become a street car man already. 
in that he wants to play with his dad's transfer 
punch and changer. Who said heredity didn't 
mean anything? 


STEAM PLANT 


John Daillok, operator, is among the late 
vacationists. 

Joe Gunter has been operated on for appen- 
dicitus and is getting along nicely. R. S. Dan- 
iels was also on the sick list for a week. 

J. H. Lounsberry was married November 4, 
but didn't tell a soul. The printer shed some 
light on the subject, though, when Herbert 
ordered his Christmas cards engraved, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Lounsbury. Facts always slip out. 


Courteous Service Slogan— 
“Faith Moves Mountains, 
But Smiles Move Men” - 


—-Frances Pratt 


Smile 
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KINGS RIVER 


ARCH Соотсн, Reporter. 


Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 19, is the date for the 
Balch Camp Christmas 
party to be held in the 
Cookhouse. The Balch 
school children will supply 
the program, supplemented 
by music, both vocal and 
instrumental, furnished by 
Then, at exactly 8:30 p. m., 
reindeer. Joe 


the grown-ups. 
Santa Claus will unload his 
Sear's Sink-O-Paters will furnish music and 
the remainder of the evening will be spent in 


dancing. 


FRESNO DISTRICT 


C. К. WORDEN, Reporter. 


Mrs. William Jacobs has been home for 
almost a month recovering from a severe injury 
to her back caused by a fall. We trust that 
she will be with us again in the very near 
future. 

Roberta Sutter has been transferred back to 
the consumers’ department from temporarily 
filling Jule Gleason's place as stenographer for 
E. А. Banks. 

What with new water ledgers for next year 
and the raids on the personnel made by matri- 
mony, the consumers’ department seems to be 
following the add-a-girl-a-month policy. Fanita 
Woodfin is this month's girl. 

After all these years of proudly carrying 
around her head of hair and looking with dis- 
dain on the weak-kneed girls who succumbed 
to the lure of the shears, Mrs. Orletha Easton 
came back one noon, minus her crowning glory. 
There seems to be no explanation other than 
that the girls paid the barber. Anyhow, it was 
a good business proposition. 


SERVICE CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
BEVERLY OSBORNE, Reporter. 


Wallace Warner tried hibernating for the 
winter so that he might come forth with the 
spring in a full-grown set of sideburns to pro- 
tect his face from the scorching summer breezes. 
But seclusion was too much for Wallace. He 
shaved away protection and now must face the 
elements barefaced. 

Slim Thomas met with a traffic jam recently 
and in his endeavor to get through an opening 
collided his motorcycle with a street car, with 
the result that he was laid up with several 
bruises, but no broken bones. 

Charles Thode, for the past several months 
leader of the band on a boat running from San 
Diego to Vancouver, B. C., visited the service 
department December 2, to say “Hello!” to 
the bunch. Chuck made a flying trip to Fresno 
as he sailed for Australia as leader of the band 
on the “Sonoma,” taking with him a brand new 
wife, captured in San Francisco the night be- 
fore he sailed. 

Best wishes to you all for a happy Christmas 
and a glad New Year, from the service-con- 
struction department. 
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O STREET SUBSTATION 


MYRTLE BALLANTYNE, Reporter. 


Now that the football season is over every- 
one has settled down to work again. Those 
lucky enough to procure tickets for the Big 
Game were Paul McCorkle and Rossa Hill. 


John Kendricks was the last of the force to 
take his vacation, most of which was spent at 
home. 


We are still living up to our one-marriage- 
a-month record. R. V. Jones, meter tester, is 
the latest to join the ranks of the benedicts. 
His marriage to Pearl Griffiths of Fresno took 
place in this city, November 11. They will 
make their home temporarily in Taft. A lovely 
set of dishes was the present from the meter 
department to the young couple. 


N. B.—"Bakersfield's Matrimonial Club,” 
please note the above. We believe we have 
the edge on the Bakersfield office’s Matrimonial 
Club for lonely hearts (should our list of eligi- 
bles hold out). We do more than furnish 
photos, names and addresses. We carry the 
victims in stock. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


A 30-year service pin was awarded on 
December 1 to Anthony G. Rose, former fore- 
man of the garage. “Топу” Rose entered the 
employ of the Fresno 
City Water Company 
in July, 1894, as a 
machinist operating 
the Holly system wat- 
er plant at the Fresno 
and O Street Station. 
When the water com- 
рапу was taken over 
by San Joaquin Pow- . 
er, Tony was made 
chief engineer. His 
skill as a  machinist 
made him the logical 
man to look after the 
first company automo- 
bile, a White Steamer, 
purchased in 1906. 


v 


у 


А. С. ROSE 


This саг was used by Mr. A. С. Wishon on his 
trips about the country and into the mountains 
and required the constant attention of a good 
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mechanic. From this small beginning grew 
the present fleet of machines and garage with 
Tony in complete charge until 1921 when his 
health failed. Twenty-seven garage employees 
presented their former chief with a fine fat 
turkey in celebration of his thirty years of 
service with the company. 


The transportation department has just pur- 
chased three new trucks, 1926 model, for use 
in line construction. These trucks are to be 
completely equipped, and are distinctly modern 
in design and construction. 


Eddie Fornes of the garage store room, has, 
after many vain attempts in and about Men- 
dota, succeeded in killing a few real ducks. 
These ducks were shot by Eddie from his own 
front porch, but shortlived was his joy, for they 
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were tame and had only that very morning 
been purchased and brought home by Mr. 
Fornes, Senior, to be raised as family pets. 
With the coming of winter, the garage has 
succeeded in painting and dolling up many of 
the various district cars with the result that 
the paint shop is one of the busiest departments 
in the entire organization. 
| Notice: Radio is 
ever getting stronger. 
In fact, the desire 
among the garage 
boys to own one is so 
great that one enter- 
prising chap, Bob 
Woods, has just 
traded his Chevrolet 
car as a down pay- 
ment on a Super Hetrodyne. 
. H. F. Tessendor, machinist of the shop, was 
confined at home during the last week in 
November with a severe cold. 


STORES DEPARTMENT 
LESLIE DIETRICH, Reporter. 


O. M. Simpson, who recently left the employ 
of the company to becorhe office manager of 
the American Trona Corporation, was in to 
see us the first part of the month. He is mov- 
ing his family down to Trona in a nice new 
Oakland Landau Sedan. 

Dinty Moore and Tex Dickson took their 
belated vacations this month. Dinty, instead 
of “painting the town red,” varnished all the 
floors in his home. Tex visited several of the 
districts renewing old friendships made while 
he was “on the road.” 

H. R. Simpson, formerly in the retail meat 
business, has been added to the stores depart- 
ment force. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


MARGARET MacGiLLivRAY, Reporter. 


There is something very comforting about the 
Girls’ Club. It сап be depended upon to give 
a luncheon once a month, thus providing a 
reliable news item for G. O. notes. And if 
news is scarce the luncheon can be elaborated 
upon to fill the stipulated six inches. This 
month the girls met at the Y. W. C. A. dining 
room December 7, with Mrs. Leslie Deitrich as 
chairman of the day. The only business con- 
ducted was the tendering of Leslie's resignation 
as treasurer and the election of Ann Meginity 
to fill the office. The program consisted of 
selections by Sears’ orchestra, songs by Myrtle 
Ballantyne, accompanied by Mrs. Mary Smith. 
and an address by Ross Cox, secretary of the 
Valley Industrial Association. Mr. Cox gave 
a very interesting talk on the days when he 
was secretary to Richard Mansfield, the actor. 
After listening to Mr. Cox describe a few of 
Mansfield's tantrums, the girls decided that 
their bosses were a pretty nice lot after all. 

The Power Club gave its first card party of 
the season Tuesday evening, December 8, which 
drew a good attendance. Bridge and five hun- 
dred were the features of the evening, though 
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the refreshment program was not overlooked. 
Prizes for bridge were awarded to Mrs. J. M. 
Buswell and H. N. Kalb. The five hundred 
sharks were Shasta Hyatt and Robert Likely, 
while Hazel Moxey and Mrs. R. B. F. Chis- 
holm drew low score in bridge and five hun- 
dred respectively. 

Arrangements are under way for the Christ- 
mas party to be held on the third floor and in 
the auditorium on December 23. It is to be a 
masque party for the kiddies, and as the dis- 
tricts are invited, a large turnout is antici- 
pated. 

Shasta Hyatt and Frances Pratt were among 
the seventy thousand odd who watched the 
California-Stanford game. More than a score 
of others in the company found it necessary and 
convenient to be in San Francisco and vicinity 
about that date. 

In anticipation of the approaching visit of 
good Saint Nick everybody in the general office 
has been on his good behavior, at least as far 
as we can learn, and has done nothing to war- 
rant breaking into the public prints. No doubt 
after the holidays the strain will be relieved 
and the usual round of parties and pleasures, 
engagements, marriages and other accidents 
will be resumed. 


FRESNO CITY WATER CORPN. 


C. B. JACKSON, Superintendent. 


As the present year draws to an end, it finds 
the Fresno City Water Corporation with prac- 
tically a clean calendar to begin the New Year. 

J. B. Williams, chief inspector, reports all 
season inspections completed, without over-lap- 
ping the regular routine work. The last work 
of the year, that of block inspection of the 
entire city, will have been completed before 
January 1, 1926, which speaks well for this 
department. 

Under the direction of E. K. Barnum, engi- 
neer in charge, the construction department 
during the past year has completed and put in 
operation three new 18-inch wells, located as 
follows: | 

Station No. 24, Olive and Eleventh Streets. 

Station No. 25, Blackstone and Fedora. 

Station No. 30, Madison-Grant alley, on Bar- 
ton Avenue. 

In connection with new pump stations, there 
have been laid in different sections of the city 
approximately 19,500 feet of 8-inch and 10-inch 
mains, and 12,000 feet of 4-inch and 6-inch 
extension mains. 

Prospects are that next year will be a busy 
one. А few of the contemplated improvements 
included in the $105,711 budget, allowed for 
1926, are as follows: 

One new 20-inch well at Station No. 2, at 
Glenn and Voorman, developing 1,600 gallons 
per minute at 140 feet head, with automatic 
control and change-over switch. 

Twin turbine pumps at Station No. 20, at 
California and Orange, having a total capacity 
of 1,600 gallons per minute and so arranged 
that each unit can be operated separately or 
all units together, depending upon the demand. 

Four other plants will likely be rebuilt shortly 
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after the first of the year whereby the effi- 
ciency and output will be greatly increased. 
Manual operation at the Water Company 
Substation, located at First and Tulare Streets, 
will be eliminated by installing nine automatic 
throw-over switches on the plants now being 
fed from this station. This improvement will 
result in considerable saving in operating costs. 


FRESNO CITY WATER CORPN. 


MARIE WOLFE, Reporter. 

Superintendent C. B. Jackson was elected 
president of the California section of the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association held in Santa 
Cruz, October 15, 16, and 17, which was 
attended by Mr. Jackson and E. K. Barnum. 
Along with the presidency goes a large silver 
loving cup which Mr. Jackson proudly keeps 
on display in his office. 

C. H. Weekes, J. B. Williams, and Marie 
Mh have had their annual tussle with the 
46 lu." 

Harold Snedeker of the service department 
had a session with the dentist and as a result 


has been laid up with a swollen jaw. 
N Buck Harris and 
“Si” Dillon and son, 
John, were three of 


. the 80,000 who watch- 
|! ed the U. C.-Stanford 
. tussle. 


D. A. Runyon and 
L. Camy took to the 
mountain trails for 
two days to track the deer said to live between 
Dinkey and Big Creek. They returned, money 
gone, good dispositions gone, faith in their 
hunting skill gone, and no deer. They still 
insist it was a dear trip. 


SAN JOAQUIN DISTRICT 
E. G. STAHL, District Manager. 


Business continues to be very good in the 
San Joaquin District. 

During November, we signed up 6554 horse- 
power and 26 kilowatts in lights, cooking and 
heating, bringing our total business signed for 
the year to 3,813! horsepower and 316.2 kilo- 
watts. The unusually large development of the 
west side lands for cotton, grain and corn 
growing is responsible for a large part of the 
new business we have lined up since last July. 

The Livingston Vineyard Co, with five 
motors totalling 475 horsepower, was among 
the larger installations signed for during this 
month. Mrs. B. J. Claggett and J. S. Barkley 
both signed for 60 horsepower. 

Cotton in this district, while getting off to 
a poor start, is exceeding all expectations. The 
average at Mendota is well over one bale to 
the acre. The Livingston Vineyard Company 
reports опе 320-acre field producing 39 bales on 
20 acres. Until recently, considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in securing pickers for 
the cotton but since the harvesting of the grape 
crop has been completed this condition has 
materially improved. 

Collections at the present time are in better 
condition than at any time during the year. 
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GRACE PHILLIPS, Reporter. 


It is the usual thing for Ross Crawford, our 
service man, when leaving the office, to inform 
Millie Carpenter where he is going, so, having 
five calls to make one afternoon to consumers 
named Pyne, Russell, Long, Hayes, Showers 
and Shipp, he addressed Millie thusly, “Ere I 
Pyne I will Russell a Long before it gets so 
Hayes that we will have Showers enough to 
float a Shipp.” Millie almost passed out but 
finally got the message. 

Madera District is getting its future linemen 
lined up. Donald Earl Catching arrived at 
the home of Ben Catching November 23, and 
on the 24th Earl McCrory presented him with 
a pair of miniature lineman’s hooks, each 
decorated with a pink and blue ribbon. Ben 
waited just long enough to show the gift to 
the bunch and then rushed home to try them 
on his young son. 

Ross Crawford was recently presented with 
a service pin in recognition of his ten years of 
loyal service. 

We wish to extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. W. H. Graham in the loss of her mother, 
Mrs. Harvey. 

J. A. Mulkey with his wife spent Thanks- 
giving in Hanford with Mr. Mulkey's parents. 

G. R. Koenig was on the sick list for several 
days last month. 

Frank Crasson, collector and meter reader at 
the Chowchilla office, has been transferred to 
Santa Maria where he will be service man for 
the Santa Ynez Valley with headquarters at 
Solvang. 


SELMA DISTRICT 


Howard Н. YouNc, District Manager. 


General conditions in Selma district show a 
steady improvement. Bank clearings are sub- 
stantially larger than those of the previous 
month or of any corresponding month for the 
past few years. There is an indication of 
renewal in building activities in the district. 
А new brick store building is being erected in 
Caruthers, being an addition to the A. Cleven- 
ger Hardware Company, while Wm. Erickson, 
a feed and grain distributor in Kingsburg, is 
completing a new brick store on Draper Street. 
Several new residences are under construction 
at different points in the district. Lumber 
yards report a better sale of building materials 
than at any time during the year. 

From the standpoint of business signed and 
connected to our lines, November was the best 
month of its kind and was our biggest construc- 
tion month since June. We found it necessary 
to -operate four construction crews, three of 
them being used entirely on the building of 
new line extensions for additional service to 
our consumers. 

We signed and connected 2871 horsepower 
to our lines during November, together with 
80.4 kilowatts of electric cooking and heating 
and 28 lighting installations. The total esti- 
mated cost to serve this business was $19,340. 
The horsepower installed represents service to 
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31 different consumers. The two largest 
motors, 15 horsepower, were for Frank M. Bur- 
ris and Hans Muller, the balance of the install- 
ations being 5, 71^, and 10-horsepower motors, 
all to be used for irrigation purposes. 

Among the consumers added during the 
month were H. L. Suderman of Sanger, who 
installed a 7!4-horsepower motor and lights at 
his ranch near Caruthers. Frank Vance and 
C. V. Van Wormer were served with 7:6 and 
15-horsepower each on their ranches near 
Fowler. A group of ranchers, west of Selma 
near Nebraska Avenue, were served with 
power. Among them was S. L. Arrants, with 
a 10-horsepower motor to irrigate his forty 
acres of vines and alfalfa; W. G. Perce, who 
was served with a 7!4-horsepower motor; and 
Chas. Vickers, who installed a 10-horsepower 
motor to irrigate his forty acres of vines and 
alfalfa. Christen Jensen, with forty acres of 
vines north of Selma, was served with a 10- 
horsepower motor, while J. H. Say, a lighting 
consumer for several years, added a 7!4-horse- 
power motor to his equipment for use in irriga- 
ting his vines and trees. Chaddock & Co., a 
packing house of Fowler, added 20 horsepower, 
making a total installation of 80 horsepower. 

Among the new cooking and heating consum- 
ers listed is L. J. Arrants of Selma, for an 
electric range, water heater and a 3-kilowatt 
room heater at his residence on Washington 
Avenue. R. M. Turner installed 16.3 kilowatts 
for service on his ranch near Fowler. Roy C. 
Traber, F. P. Holm and A. P. Peterson, all 
located between Selma and Parlier, each added 
10 kilowatts in electric service. 

Gus Nelson made some changes in the light- 
ing of his tailor shop in Selma and now has a 
lighting installation that conforms with the 
Industrial Lighting Committee's specifications 
and recommendations. Another new lighting 
job added during the month, that is a model 
for office lighting, is that of the Citizens Lum- 
ber Company in Selma at their new office and 
yards built to replace those that burned a few 
months ago. 

From the number of applications for new 
business that are being received daily, every 
indication points to a continuance on through 
December and January of the unprecedented 
rush of new business. 


CORCORAN DISTRICT 


F. C. CARROLL, District Manager. 


During the month of November we signed 
twelve power applications to the amount of 
218 horsepower, 43 kilowatts for eleven heating 
and cooking applicants, and nineteen applica- 
tions for light. . 

The Corcoran Cotton Oil Mill, 190 horse- 
power, and the Boswell Oil Mill, 220 horse- 
power, comprised the bulk of the 493 horse- 
power connected during the month. Heating 
and cooking installation connections, totaling 
39.1 kilowatts, were made. 

Seventeen residences and two 
consumers were served with lights. 

Business is very good in this district. "The 
four cotton gins have ginned approximately ten 


commercial 
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thousand bales of cotton and it is estimated 
that there are between two and three thousand 
bales yet to gin, making a total of between 
twelve and thirteen thousand bales. 

During the last thirty days there have been 
several transfers of real estate. New resi- 
dences are being built in Corcoran. All of 
this indicates community faith in a substan- 
tial increase in cotton and other commodities 
during the year of 1926. 


LOS BANOS 
WILBUR A. Macy, Reporter. 


Business has been 
progressing so rapidly 
the past month that 
Ye Local Correspon- 
dent has had little 
time to collect items 
of interest about this 
district. Our worthy 
district foreman, how- 
ever, found time to make a flying trip to 
Fresno on important business. 

We notice that, in almost every issue of the 
Power Magazine, some district has to spout off 
about the high percentage of bobbed hair in 
their office. We think it is now our turn to 
speak on this subject. We have one girl in 
our office, Laura Conwell, and as her hair is 
bobbed, we therefore claim 100 per cent. 

E. A. Trant, our storekeeper, is sporting a 
stiff neck which he has been carrying at an 
angle of 45 degrees for some time as a result 
of over-zealous fire fighting. | 

We wish to introduce to the readers of the 
magazine a new arrival in our midst, George 
Antrobus, meter reader, district  foreman's 
clerk, assistant on line construction and grunt. 

We think this is sufficient for this time, except 
perhaps that Ye Scribe spent a couple of week- 
ends with relatives in Dinuba and Tulare. 


DINUBA DISTRICT 


Hazen С. Reprern, District Manager. 


November has been a very good month from 
every angle. New business has been good, and 
indications point to an even greater activity 
during December. 

The table grape situation was rather dis- 
couraging this year. Many thousands of tons 
still remain on the vines in this district. Better 
raisin prices, however, have offset this condi- 
tion to a large degree. We have every reason 
to believe that néxt year will see conditions 
returned to normal. 

All citrus houses in the district are now in 
operation handling the Navel crop. The 
growers are receiving better prices than they 
have for many years. Many ranchers are of 
the opinion that they will net $4.00 per box. 

During the month we have signed the follow- 
ing new business: 21714 horsepower in agri- 
cultural load, 16 kilowatts for heating and cook- 
ing, 22 light consumers, and 3 horsepower to 
serve on industrial load. 
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SELMA 


PRISCILLA OLSEN, Reporter. 


Mrs. Lola (Jones) Andersen, one time “one 
of us," entertained the girls of the Selma office 
at her home November 5. The evening was 
spent in sewing and talking of old times, with 
coffee, cake and a most delicious dessert served 
late in the evening. The girls are all looking 
forward to another invitation to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Mrs. Andersen’s home. 

O. L. Wagner, former clerk for the Southern 
Pacific Company in Selma, is our new chief 
clerk. Mr. Wagner says he is enjoying his 
new work, and we are glad to have him with 


It is conceded that H. 
Bohl, one of our line 
foremen, is a pretty hus- 
ky young man, but after 
hearing of the arrival in 
his family of a 1114- 
pound son, we predict 
that with such a start in 
life, Harold Jr. will offer 
keen competition in a 
few years. 


H. B. Locke, operating department, recently 
underwent an operation at the Burnett Sani- 
tarium in Fresno. It is reported that he is doing 
very well and we all hope to see him back on 
the job as soon as possible. 

Ernest Smith and Leonard Post, linemen, left 
the employ of the company to go north. © 

Ed Greenwald was one of the lucky few to 
attend the Stanford-California game at Palo 
Alto. 

It arrived—brand new, shiny, inexperienced, 
a little nervous and cau- 
tious—a stranger to the 
community. The com- 
pany turned it over to 
our salesman, Henderson, 
who christened it “Неп- 
ry” Henderson, and, with 
all the -patience of a 
father, is taking it with 
him on his trips around 
the country. "Henry" is 
doing nicely, taking the responsibility of its 
new position quite seriously, and Henderson is 
justly proud of the only new car in the district. 

Just when one thought the vacation season 
was over, Harry Grimes said he hadn't had his 
turn yet, took his wife and Dodge, and started 
out to tour California. 

H. E. Brentlinger is the proud possessor of 
a five-year service pin. We hope Herb stays 
with us another five years. 


CORCORAN 


ELEANOR HEMMINGSEN, Reporter. 


Some of us gathered at festive boards other 
than our own to partake of Thanksgiving tur- 
key. J. W. Dunlap, with his wife, spent the 
day in Merced, while F. C. Carroll and family 
went to Los Banos to be with Mrs. Carroll's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

When Earl J. Shadle first 


brought his 
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bride back to Corcoran from their honeymoon, 
the gang, one night, gathered up tin cans, string 
treated with resin, and sweet voiced horns and 
went in a body to the Shadle residence to pay 
respects to the bride and groom. William 
Willoughby and E. L. Foster, who were sup- 
posed to bring refreshments, furnished the only 
disappointment of the evening when they failed 
to show up. Everyone seemed to have a nice 
quiet time, that is, everyone except the janitor, 
who objected to the resin on the office floor. 

Eleanor Hemmingsen says she spent a very 
enjoyable vacation in Selma and way stations. 
We know that Selma is an up-and-coming town, 
but we had never before heard of its merits as 
a vacation resort. 

A. M. Frost, sales manager, J. E. Barrett, 
district manager at Madera, H. H. Young, dis- 
trict manager at Selma, and Jack Bemusdaffer, 
district foreman at Selma, paid us a visit and 
looked over our cotton fields. 


LOS BANOS DISTRICT 


Tuomas Hancock, District Manager. 


Business in the Los Banos District is getting 
better every day. From all prospects 1926 
should be a banner year. 

During the month of November we connected 
a 50-horsepower motor for Mrs. L. E. Parsons, 
and a 7'\4-horsepower motor for Gomes Bros., 
both located south of Los Banos; а S-horse- 
power motor for F. H. Riedle in his planing 
mill at Los Banos; 3-horsepower for M. V. 
Azevedo on his dairy north of Los Banos; and 
two additional horsepower for W. E. George 
for use in his Los Banos Vulcanizing Shop. 

We also served five new heating and cook- 
ing consumers with a total connected load of 
65.39 kilowatts, and added 15 new lighting con- 
sumers. 

During the month we received applications 
from ten prospective heating and cooking con- 
sumers, a total load of 123 kilowatts. The 
Simon Newman Company, located northwest of 
Gustine, signed for 75 horsepower. The Dos 
Palos Sanitary District are going to install 22 
horsepower near Dos Palos, and I. B. Cornett 
signed for 25 horsepower to be installed south 
of Los Banos. 


MADERA DISTRICT 


J. E. Barrett, District Manager. 


Due to the belated shipment of green grapes, 
there existed, until the heavy frosts set in, a 
shortage of cotton pickers, with the result that 
the crop is coming in more slowly than was 
hoped for. However, the gins of the county 
to date, have ginned three times as much cotton 
as was ginned to date last year. 

Many dehydrators have been built to dry 
grapes the district was unable to move as green 
fruit. Several of these are being operated at 
a low cost by the use of pumping plant motors 
for driving the fans circulating hot air. 

New business to the amount of 776 horse- 
power to serve agricultural consumers, 485 
horsepower for commercial use, and 100.8 
kilowatts to serve heating and cooking service 
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is contracted for and awaiting connection with 
our lines. 

During November, we connected service for 
29 lighting consumers, 12 consumers using a 
total of 99.75 kilowatts for heating and cooking, 
six horsepower for industrial use, and 58 horse- 
power to serve six agricultural consumers. 


MERCED 


AGNES P. Knapp, Reporter. 


Monday evening, Novem- 
——— ber 23, R. Casad, Scott 
& Hughes, H. Brandin, T. S. 
=" Harness, Roy Thomas and 
7% Ed Bolt attended a Masonic 
2 meeting in Madera at which 
р "^" Al Mulkey of the Hot Tap 
crew received his third de- 
gree in Masonry. 

The Power Club gave a party at Planada, 
November 14. Each one could take his choice 
of cards or dancing, and we must say the club 
orchestra supplied such alluring music that 
dancing was a huge success. 

‚ К. Casad attended a committee in San Fran- 
cisco, November 19, of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association on Accident Prevention. 

C. C. Gaiser, many years an employee of the 
company, is now affiliated with the Coast Val- 
leys Gas and Electric Company of Salinas. 

The accompanying pic- 
ture will introduce to 
you our new meter read- 
er and collector, Gene K. 
Walker. Gene took the 
work that was formerly 
handled by Clayton Deth- 
lefson. 

G. H. Bransford, dis- 
trict foreman, reports in 
E recent letter that he is 
oe” rapidly improving in 
; health and hopes to be 
| back on the job soon. 

GENE K. WALKER Bransford, who has been 
ill for two months, is convalescing at Ontario. 

Ernest Anderegg, meter setter, has sold his 
ranch in British Colony, and is moving to his 
new home in Bradley Addition. Ernest's new 
home is electrically equipped throughout. 

R. Casad called a meeting of all employees, 
December 2, and talked to us briefly about 
Stock Sales, Accident Prevention and Winter 
Irrigation. 

Harry Minor stopped in Merced December 3 
on his way to the mountains to install lightning 
arresters at the Mountain King, Kittridge and 
Incline power houses. 

Clyde T. Puckett of the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company of Fresno is in Merced going over 
his new territory developing new prospects for 
electric ranges. 

Fred Crockett's gang has installed service for 
the Folsom Highway camp at El Portal which 
was recently transferred there from the Tule 
River. Work has started on the Yosemite Val- 
ley Highway to El Portal. The Folsom crew 
are working down from the upper end to meet 
the crew working from the South Fork, San 
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Quentin Highway camp. The road will be 
completed about June 1, 1926. 

The Livingston office is moving to larger 
quarters in the White and Crowell building in 
Livingston. 


CRANE VALLEY 


GEO. J. GLEASON, Reporter. 


A farewell party was given at the Club 
House, November 20, for Clyde Hart. Kerck- 
hoff and all the Crane Valley District were 
invited to enjoy the dancing and refreshments. 
Clyde, who has been operating at Power House 
No. 1 for more than a year, is leaving to go 
back to the “old prune orchard” near Farmers- 


ville. We all wish Clyde luck in his prune 
venture. 

Frank Richards, former oiler at Power 
House No. 1, and family were here from 


Visalia, November 22, renewing old acquain- 
tances. We notice that Frank has lost a lot 
of the extra weight he had when he left here. 

Mrs. Hugh Smith of Power House No. 2 is 
home again after having spent a part of six 
weeks in a hospital at Sparks, Nevada, under- 
going an operation for appendicitis. 

Wm. Beem returned November 27 from a 
ten day’s vacation in Los Angeles, Redondo 
Beach and Fresno. 

W. C. Gleason and Evelyn Cavin of Auberry 
surprised their friends and relatives by slip- 
ping away to Fresno on November 6 and getting 
married. Here's wishing them unbounded 
happiness. 

The Crane Valley District Power Club held 
a business meeting November 16. Plans for 
the coming year were discussed and D. P. Rus- 
sell was appointed secretary to fill the vacancy 


left by Clyde W. Hart. 


DINUBA DISTRICT MAKES 
NO-ACCIDENT RECORD 


Dinuba District has always been one ot 
the most active in first aid and accident 
prevention measures, especially since special 
training and study has been introduced as 
a part of the work. The following letter 
from J. M. Buswell, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Accident Prevention Committee, 
speaks well for the efforts of the district 
employees to avoid accidents: 

Let me congratulate you on behalf of the 
Central Accident Prevention Committee on 
receipt of yours of December 2, reporting that 
again during the past month you have had no 
lost time accidents. 

We hope that you continue this excellent 
record. The employees in your district will be 
happier, their families will be happier and they 
will be better satisfied and more prosperous, 
because they have avoided financial loss which 
always accompanies accidents. And the com- 
pany will profit by increased efficiency in the 
work as well as the saving of losses in the 
nature of compensation, 
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CHRISTMAS 4T THE HOME 
OF OTTO NOBETTER 
By Vern D. Sutton. 


Sure Pop, the safety scout, was happy. He 
had been invited by Otto Nobetter to come to 
his home and play Santa Claus for the chil- 
dren. Otto didn't think much of Sure Pop and 
his safety preaching but he couldn't get anyone 
else for the ceremony. 

"What's that shining in the window?" asked 
Sure Pop as they approached the house. 

"[ thought you knew something about Christ- 
mas," answered Otto. “Thats the Yuletide 
candle which tradition says should be placed 
in the window to guide the Christ child to your 
home." 

“Looks to me more like an invitation to the 
fire demon," said Sure Pop. “That custom 
must have started before curtains were in use." 


“Quit your crepe hanging,” said Otto. 
“Christmas comes but once a year so let's be 
merry.” 


They entered the house and Sure Pop was 
surrounded by a group of children. They had 
heard of him in their safety instruction at 
school but what they learned there was offset 
by the example of their parents. 


NO CREPE HANGER 


“Daddy said you were a crepe hanger,” said 
a little girl of eight. "I wish you'd been here 
to hang the decorations. Ma fell off a rocking 
chair and broke two of the Christmas tree 
balls. 'Then brother brought a barrel for her 
to stand on." 

“Well,” said Sure Pop, “I’m not a crepe 
hanger. I try to keep the undertaker from 
hanging so much of it. Rocking chairs and 
barrels aren't safe things to stand on. А good 
stepladder is much better—" 
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"There you go again," interrupted Otto. 
“But look at the Christmas tree. Ain't it a 
beauty? I'll bet you'll find something wrong 
with it, though." 

"Its a very pretty tree," agreed Sure Pop, 
“but Ра like to make a suggestion. It looks as 
if it might tip over easily. Two or three small 
wires from near the top to screw eyes in the 
moulding would make it safe. That looks like 
a good electric lighting outfit, but why the 
candles, too?" 


"What would Christmas be without candles?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Nobetter. "You surely wouldn't 
spoil the children's Christmas?" 


"I wouldn't spoil the children's fun for any- 
thing in the world," said Sure Pop, “but if 
those candles should set fire to the tree, the 
cotton snow or the celluloid ornaments' it would 
spoil Christmas for them and a lot of other 
people." 


After supper Otto produced a bottle of 
“genuine” stuff and hospitably offered a glass 
to Sure Pop. 


“No thanks," said the safety scout, "there's 
enough hazard around this house without any 
mental tanglefoot. That’s one way for dumb- 
bells to silence the Christmas bells." 


Sure Pop then pretended he was ready to go 
home and went out the front door around the 
house. He climbed a rather shaky ladder and 
entered an upstair window. Here Otto met 
him with a Santa Claus suit made of red paper 
and a paper false face with a flowing cotton 
beard. 


"This is a fine outfit for a safety scout to 
wear," commented Sure Pop. “But I'll see it 
through for the children's sake if you'll put 
out the candles when Santa arrives." 


Sure Pop was then to descend the unfinished 
fireplace on an improvised ladder made of 
cleats nailed to a board. The board broke and 
Santa received a few bruises. The mishap 
also tore off his disguise and to that extent the 
children's Christmas was spoiled, But he 
picked himself up and went ahead with dis- 
tributing the gifts. 

Sure Pop first moved a paper chain which 
had been hung so one end lay over a light bulb 
where it was getting scorched and almost 
ready to burst into flame. Then he started to 
distribute the gifts which Otto had selected 
with his customary lack of thought. Nearly 
every one was a potential fire or accident 
hazard for the household. Sure Pop delivered 
a cautioning lecture with each gift. He couldn't 
even lay aside his garments of safety righteous- 
ness for a joyful occasion like Christmas. 


But the children liked the kindly old safety 
scout. When he started home they gathered 
around and bade him an affectionate good-bye 
and Merry Christmas, shouting after him up 
the street, “Good-bye, old Kill-joy, we want 
you to be Santa Claus again next Christmas." 


The man who sneezes over everybody may 
have a cold in his head but not much else 
there, | Ж 
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CARBON MONOXIDE 
GAS IS DANGEROUS 


A Warning to Motorists 


Carbon Monoxide is COLORLESS, 
ODORLESS, and DEADLY. 


Carbon monoxide may be formed by 
burning almost any kind of fuel without 
enough oxygen. А very small percentage 
in the air will cause headache, then uncon- 
sciousness, then death. The blood has a 
great affinity for carbon monoxide and 
absorbs it from the lungs instead of the 
oxygen which is needed to sustain life. 


Ап automobile engine running in an 
ordinary small garage with doors and 
windows closed will produce enough car- 
bon monoxide in a few minutes to cause 
death. If a person is alone in such a 
garage, he is generally overcome without 
warning. 

If you feel any headache or faintness, 
even if you think the ventilation is all 
right, go at once into the open air—there 
may be a pocket of gas in some corner of 
the garage. | | 

If you find any one unconscious in a 
garage, drag him at once to the open air 
if possible. If you cannot do this, open the 
doors and windows wide. If the victim 
is breathing, next send for help. If the 
victim has stopped breathing, start artificial 
respiration by the prone pressure method. 
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BEWARE THE COMMON COLD! 


There is no season of the year when one 
can feel entirely safe from colds. The 
weather is invariably blamed for them— 
spring, summer, fall and winter. But they 
have a tendency to become more frequent 
and severe when the mercury falls and we 
hug the stove or radiator and seek the 
movies instead of the parks. 

Colds and crowds go together. In 
nearly every crowd there is sure to be some 
one suffering from a cold who is none too 
careful about covering his face when he 
coughs or sneezes. А blast from such a 
person's nose is much more dangerous than 
a draft from an open window. 

In fact medical men are now inclined to 
believe that drafts are harmless. One 
doctor has gone so far as to say that frost- 
bite is the only disease ever caused by cold. 
However, for comfort's sake at least, dress 
warmly when you go out. The tempera- 
ture of the home should never be more 
than 70 degrees—68 is better. Dry hot air 
is particularly irritating to the nose and 
throat. Take the trouble to keep a pan of 
water on the radiator or fill the water 
compartment of a hot air furnace. 

Diet is another cause of susceptibility to 
winter colds. We feel that we must eat 
heavily to furnish protection against the 
cold, even if we spend most of the time 
indoors. Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
expensive but we overlook the valuable 
bran and wholewheat bread which furnish 
mineral salts and the roughage to prevent 
constipation. 


It is quite possible that a cold may catch 
you in spite of proper diet, ample exercise 
and regular habits, but if you are in good 
condition it will be less severe and leave 
you more quickly. 


Every home should have a good clinical 
thermometer. If any member of the fam- 
ily feels sick, his or her temperature should 
be taken immediately. If there is any 
fever, the patient should be put to bed 
immediately and a doctor called. The 
illness may be even more serious than a 
common cold. 


Trying to keep working when you have 
a temperature is likely to aggravate the 
trouble. Report to the company first aid 
room or to your own doctor and follow 
directions. 
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Didya ever notice how much quicker a 
man will get up and give his seat in the 
street car to a lady who has on short tight 
skirts. 


Customer—“You’re sure one bottle will 
cure a cold ?" 

Assistant—" [t must do, sir,—nobody’s 
ever come back for a second." 
“Tommy,” said the mother, “до I actu- 
ally see you playing with your soldiers on 
the Sabbath Day?" 

"Oh, that's all right, mother," replied 
the young hopeful: "this is the Salvation 
Army l'—London Tit-Bits. 


Harry—Did you rent evening 
clothes оп Broadway ?" 
Harold—"' No, they ripped getting off a 


street car." 


your 


Bum— "Say, boss, can you give me a job 
where I can keep dressed up all the time 
and won't have to work?" 

Boss—" I'll remember you and when I 
find two jobs like that you can have the 
other.” —Chicago Phoenix. 


MAKING CHANGE 


Hay and Feed Dealer—''You owe me 
$3 for oats, Mose, and if you don't pay me 
I'll have to take your horse." 

Uncle Mose—“All right, Mista Gug- 
genheimer, an’ Ah'll pay you de balance o' 
de $3 jest as soon as Ah kin.”—Ayer’s 
Almanac. 


А Go-GETTER 


"Is the motor-car an asset 
church ?" inquires a religious paper. 

Well, of course, it brings a good deal 
of business to the churchyard.— The West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 
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PRoGRESSIVE SELLING 
A sign over a garage in a small western 


town reads: “Use genuine parts. No sub- 
stitutes are as good. Ask the man with a 
wooden leg. He knows."—B-C-4 News. 


Easy 


“What’s all dat noise gwine on ovah at 
уо’ house last night?” 

“Dat? Why, dat was nothin’; only the 
gen’man from the furniture store collecting 
his easy payments.” —W all Street Journal. 


Goop-NATURED 
Customer — (on Sunday morning): 
“Give me change for a dime, please.” 
Druggist: “Sure, and I hope you enjoy 
the sermon.”—United Effort. 


SAFETY First 
Judge—‘‘Why did you run down this 
man in broad daylight on a perfectly 
straight stretch of road ?" 
Prisoner—‘‘Your honor, my windshield 
was almost totally obscured with Safety 
First stickers." 


City Кір: “Oh ma, c'mon over and see the 
barn with the smoke stack on it.” 


San Joaquin Power Business is Good 


Substantial Gains Shown tn Comparative Income Statement for Years 
Ending November 30, 1924 and 1925 


Twelve Months Ended November 30 


Gross 1925 
Gross Revenue 
Operating Expenses 
Interest Deductions 
Renewal and Replacements... 
Net. Income 
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An increase of 110.19 рег cent in net income 
available for dividends after deduction for all 
interest charges and depreciation over the cor- 
responding twelve months period for 1924 is 
shown in a comparative income statement of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
for the twelve months ended November 30, 
1925, and November 30, 1924, recently made 
public by A. Emory Wishon, vice-president and 
general manager. 

The net income shown is $1,252,460.93 for 
the 1925 period and $595,848.26 for the same 
period of 1924. Gross revenue increased from 
$7,744,141.66 during the 1924 period to $7,813,- 
232.40 during the 1925 period. While the gross 
revenue shows an increase of less than one per 
cent, the revenue from system business shows 
an increase of 9.6 per cent. ‘This is explained 
by the fact that during the 1924 period there 
was included more than $600,000 of revenue 
from sales of power to the Southern California 
Edison Company, which, by reason of that com- 
pany's increase in production facilities, does 
not enter into the 1925 business. 

Operating expenses were reduced from 
$4,269,336.50 in 1924 to $3,491,490.99 during 
the same period for 1925. "This reduction, 
amounting to 18.21 per cent, together with the 
increase in net income, is an indication of recov- 
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1924 Per Cent 
$7,744,141.66 0.89 Increase 
4,2690,336.50 18.21 Decreuse 


2,022 591.20 
856,365.70 
595,848.26 

458,843,256 


3.33 Increase 

14.35 Increase 

110.19 Increase 
10.33 Increase | 


ery from the abnormal conditions reflected in 
the 1924 figures, which include all of the heavy 
expenses due to the drought year. 

The system load in kilowatt hours has in- 
creased 10.33 per cent over the corresponding 
twelve months of 1924, within which period 
more than 4,000 customers and 56,000 horse- 
power of load have been added to the com- 
pany's lines. 


THE SEFEN MISTAKES OF LIFE 

1. The delusion that individual advance- 
ment is made by crushing others. 

2. 'The tendency to worry about things that 
cannot be changed. 

3. ]nsisting that a 
because we cannot do it. 

4. Attempting to compel other persons to 
believe and live as we do. 

5. Neglect in developing and refining the 
mind by not acquiring the habit of reading 
fine literature. 

6. Refusing to set aside the 
important things may be done. 

7. Failure to establish the habit of saving 
money.—Servicescope. 


SPEEDY JUSTICE HANDED 
OUT TO OLD OFFENDER 
Speedy justice was handed out to A. 
Scrub Bull by a farmers’ court in Howard 
County, Maryland, when he was found 
guilty of robbing hard working farmers 
and their families and was sentenced to be 
barbecued immediately. The county agricul- 
tural agent whq acted as prosecuting attor- 
ney brought out evidence to prove that the 
accused had been depriving the people of 
this farming community of many luxuries 
and even some of the necessities, taking the 
butter from their bread and the cream from 
their milk. The conviction of the old 
offender in Howard County is in line with 
a similar movement that has swept many 
parts of the country. Farmers are tired of 
scrub livestock that make a drag on the 
pocketbook—" Better Sires-Better Stock" is 
now the goal. 
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OTE how the electrical industry has been able to keep 


the price of its product down while all other prices 
bave mounted 05 per cent. 


[Increased Cost 
of Living 


Cost of Electricity 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 192 193 194 1925 


Prepared from official figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


A business so stabilized is a good business to invest in. 
Its revenues are derived from a necessary public service 
that has a constantly increasing demand. The earnings 
are regular and assured by the growth and development 
of the territory served. 


More than $2,000,000 фаг value 
of San Joaquin Power Seven Per 
Cent Prior Preferred Stock has 


been sold this year. 


Price $103 per share cash or $104 per share on payments of $6 down 
and $5 per share per month. 


Ask any San Joaquin Power Employee— 
he owns some. 


SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


A. Emory WisHoN, Vice-President and General Manager 
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